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ARTICLE I. 


THE CHURCH. 


(SEVENTH ARTICLE OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION) .! 


BY E. D. WEIGLE, D.D. 


“Also they teach, that one holy Church is to continue 
forever. The Church is the congregation of saints, in 
which the Gospel is rightly taught and the sacraments 
rightly administered. And to the true unity of the 
Church, it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of 
the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments. 
Nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites, or cere- 
monies, instituted by men, should be everywhere alike. 
As Paul says: One faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, etc. Eph. 4:5, 6.” 

The writer has been honored with the privilege and 
entrusted with the responsibility of discussing the 
Seventh Article of the Augsburg Confession entitled, “Of 
the Church.” The value and importance of the Holman 
Lectureship cannot easily be over-emphasized. Well into 
the third series covering for the third time the Twenty- 
one doctrinal articles of our venerable, and remarkable 
confession, its teachings being as fresh and up-to-date 
for soundness of the faith as ever, we owe a debt of 


1 A Lecture on the Holman Foundation delivered at the Theologica] 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 9, 1916. 
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gratitude which we can never discharge, to the now 
sainted founder, the Rev. Dr. S. A. Holman, of precious 
memory, and to the many who have rendered the service 


reward. Among the lecturers of the first series, we find 
the name of Rev. J. G. Morris, D.D., whose broad scholar- 
ship and knowledge of Reformation history qualified him 
to write an able lecture on the Seventh Article; Rev. 
Peter Bergstresser, D.D., was chosen to discuss the same 
article of the second series, whose profound knowledge of 
the Scriptures is discoverable on every page. Both these 
eminent ministers have gone to their reward and their 
work abides. It is with feelings of chastened sorrow, 
and a sense of real and distinct loss that we address our- 
selves to the work of serving our blessed Seminary in a 
similar attempt at putting our thoughts, on a very attrac- 
tive subject, in a permanent form. During the years of 
these discussions in our Seminary, great, even marvelous, 
changes have taken place, in point of appreciation of the 
glorious heritage of our beloved Church, in her doctrines, 
history, usages and cultus. These lectures have had a 
large share in making known to our clergy as well as to 
many of our interested, intelligent laymen, the rich treas- 
ures of evangelical truth as taught, believed and con- 
fessed by the fathers of Protestantism. The passing 
years make it, more and more apparent, that here there 
is nothing to revise but, in a sense, like the Word of God 
itself, it will abide forever. 

I wish, first of all, to acknowledge my high appreciation 
and personal indebtedness to these discussions of our 
venerable Confession. Being located in my earlier min- 
istry at no great distance from our Seminary, I heard 
many of the lectures comprising the first series, and be- 
ing a reader of the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY from my col- 
lege days, distance from where the lectures were deliver- 
ed did not deny me the privilege of acquainting myself 
with these annual discussions. I will never be able to 
place a proper estimate of the value of these lectures to 
me, personally. 

Since my appointment as lecturer for this current 
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Seminary year, the Seventh and the closely related 
Eighth Article, were made subjects of a conference essay, 
by one of our younger pastors. The discussion was char- 
acterized as splendid. This is as it should be. May it 
never be true in this day, as it was in the not remote past, 
that it could be said of some of our pastors that they had 
never even read, much less studied, this Magna Charta, 
of evangelical truth. Ignorance here is perilous, aye, inex- 
cusable. Hence the need and value of such a lecture- 
ship for the lecturers and their constituency as well. 


DEFINITION. 


In seeking a definition of our subject it may be helpful 
to look into the original of the word in the Greek. Here 
we find the following: } éxxAnoia,—, from éxxdyrtos, 
called out or forth, a gathering of citizens called out 
from their homes into some public place; among the 


Greeks an assembly of the people convened at the public 
place of the council for the purpose of deliberating. (Acts 
19:39). In the Old Testament, in the Septuagint, the 
assembly of the Israelites when gathered for sacred pur- 
poses. In the New Testament, the Church in the wilder- 
ness (Acts 7:38) ; and in the midst of the Church (Heb. 
2:12) will I sing praise unto thee. Any gathering or 
throng of men assembled by chance or tumultously (Acts 
19:32, 39); To feed the Church of God which He pur- 
chased with His own blood (Acts 20:28). In the Chris- 
tian sense, an assembly of Christians gathered for wor- 
ship; a company of Christians, or of those who, hoping 
for eternal salvation through Jesus Christ, observe their 
own religious rites, hold their own religious meetings, 
and manage their own affairs according to regulations 
prescribed for the body for order’s sake, those who any- 
where, in city or village, constitute such a company and 
are united into one body; the Church (éxxAyoia) in one’s 
house, i. e., the company of Christians belonging to a per- 
son’s family; others less aptly understand the phrase of 
the Christians accustomed to meet for worship in the 
homes of some one. From I Cor. 14:23, it appears that 
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the whole Corinthian Church was accustomed to assem- 
ble in one and the same place. 

The name 7éxxAyoia is used also by Christ while on 
earth of the company of His adherents in any city or vil- 
lage (Matt. 18:17). He uses the name here in con- 
nection with Christian discipline. The whole body of 
Christians scattered throughout the earth, collectively, 
all who worship and honor God and Christ in whatever 
place they may be are spoken of under this name (Matt. 
16:18). The name is transferred to the assembly of 
faithful Christians already dead and received into 
heaven (Heb. 12:23). 

It may be well to let the Biblical idea of the Church 
disclose itself as it stands forth in both the Old and the 
New Testaments. In the theophanies and visions of the 
Old Testament, notably the appearance of God to Moses 
in the burning bush; in the pillar of cloud by day and the 
pillar of fire by night; in the tabernacle and subsequent 
temple arrangements, as well as the place the synagogue 
filled during the captivity, and even to, and during, the 
time of Christ, we have a prefiguration of the Christian 
Church in type and shadow of the better and fuller dis- 
pensation of the Gospel. The inauguration of the Chris- 
tian Church, as it is known in ecclesiastical history, dates 
from Pentecost when in answer to long-continued and 
unanimous prayer of the one hundred and twenty disci- 
ples in the now sacred upper room in obedience to Christ’s 
parting command, the promised power came in a miracu- 
lous manner, and when in response to one sermon, 
preached in the power of the Holy Ghost by the infant 
Church’s foremost apostle, three thousand were added to 
the Church, under the ministrations of the believers, in 
the glow and zeal inspired by the newly received gift of 
power, the Church grew and multiplied, until the small 
number, at the beginning, leaped into the number of 
seven thousand and more before the tragic death of 
Stephen,—the first martyr. The summary discipline of 
Ananias and Sapphira who under the appearance of 
great and sincere benevolence, in the interests of the 
poor, lied to the Holy Ghost, even increased greatly the 
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number of those who were won to the new way, and, the 
record says, “A great company of the priests were obedi- 
ent to the faith,”—this latter effect being a resultant, in 
a measure, because of the appointment of deacons, for 
the ministration of the benevolence, in the interest of 
poor Grecian widows, who had been neglected, so that the 
apostles could give themselves continually to prayer, and 
to the ministry of the Word. The secret of the power of 
the Apostlic Church was that the new accessions “con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers.” For a 
time the utmost harmony and the sweetest fellowship ob- 
tained. But soon, as we have seen, elements of discord 
from within and persecution from without imperiled the 
Church’s peace and brought it into a manifest state of 
militancy, which emphasized the fact that it was in the 
midst of a wicked world in which its purity and holiness 
would be the result of constant sifting and severe testing. 
Imperfection therefore marked the Christian Church 
from the days of the apostles. As at the beginning with 
our first parents, the devil’s lies and deception ever pre- 
vailed with some. There was a devil in the apostolic 
band; an Ananias and a Sapphira are found among the 
first fruits of Pentecost. The Church of Corinth was 
not only rent by divisions and imperiled by false doc- 
trines, but it had to be purged from a form of adultery 
which threatened its very life. Of the Church in Sardis 
it was written “Thou hast a few names which have not 
defiled their garments, and they shall walk with me in 
white: for they are worthy.” 

The Bible records the faults and deficiencies as truly 
as the virtues and excellences of men and in this we 
have incidentally a mark of its genuineness and authen- 
ticity,—its real divinity. In the record of human bi- 
ography we find, as a rule, a favorable bias, since a friend 
is the biographer. The virtues are magnified, and the 
failings are minimized, if not overlooked. But not so in 
the inspired records of Revelation. Here we find bi- 
ography faithfully recorded, however man’s imperfec- 
tions are made to appear. A David’s double sin of mur- 
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der and adultery, a foremost apostle’s repeated denial 
of his Lord, no less than their deep repentance and re- 
instatement find a place in the sacred record. An un- 
regenerate and consequently unsanctified ministry, as 
always, so now, is the bane of the Church. When we 
thus write we are not unmindful that the characters of 
those who minister in our pulpits and at our altars, do not 
nullify the efficacy of Word and Sacrament, but the pro- 
fane and the unholy have always limited the best success 
of God’s grace, as media or channels of its administra- 
tion. There is a real sense in which it is true that the 
best part of every sermon, in its gracious effect, is the 
man behind it, and that those who minister at God’s altar 
should have pure hearts and clean hands. 

“The Church of Christ,” as we understand it, and as a 
modern writer defines it, “is designed to be a community 
of regenerate and believing souls who have not only a 
definite relation to their Lord and to each other, but also 
a definite relation and responsibility towards them that 
are without.” Effort in behalf of those within becomes 
a preparation and a condition for effort in behalf of 
those without. Many a Church is overfed, but under-ex- 
ercised, and is therefore suffering from a double weak- 
ness under which a state of paralysis is invited, which 
produces utter helplessness in meeting one’s obligation to 
God and one’s responsibility to fellowmen. 


MARKS. 


The maintaining of the true relation of the objective and 
the subjective in thought, faith and practice, must ever 
be a great concern, if we would keep the right balance of 
things which have to do with the Church not merely as an 
external organization, but pre-eminently as the assembly 
of believers, the community of the saints, the brother- 
hood of the saved in Christ, just as care must be exer- 
cised to keep in right relation and fair equipoise the tran- 
scendent and the immanent in the Deity, so we must never 
allow an eccentric or a one-sided emphasis on the Church 
as an organization and the Church as an assembly of be- 
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lievers. Undue emphasis on the former conception of 
the Church gave us the dark ages; a restoration of the 
latter called for and made the Reformation a reality, 
whose necessity should never be beclouded in these days 
of too ready compromise of truth with error. In the 
summary of the Imperial reply to the confession of the 
five princes and six cities of the Diet held in Augsburg 
we find the following: ‘The seventh, of the Church, is 
rejected, where they mean to have it understood that only 
the congregation of the saints is the Church, for in the 
Church good and bad are congregated. But it is approved 
in that the Church abides forever.” (The Confessional 
History of the Lutheran Church—Richard, p. 134). 

The Church, the called forth and out, as the community 
of saints, must be insisted on, while the existence of the 
community of saints, contemplates a form of organiza- 
tion. Loyalty to Christ will create loyalty to the Church. 
If every member of the Church is in vital communion 
with Christ, will not such loyalty to Him produce loyalty 
to the Church? In vital union with Christ, the head, will 
create union of each member with the Church, Christ’s 
body. A Christ without a body is not to be thought of 
and a headless body is a monstrosity. Head and body 
in right relation, there is a symmetrically vital organism, 
which becomes, or is, an assembly of believers, the com- 
munity of saints. As in Christ, the Divine and the hu- 
man are inseparably united, so in the Bible, in the 
Church, in the sacraments, and in the Christian life, and 
whenever we unduly exalt the one or the other, or at- 
tempt a separation, we do violence to what God has join- 
ed together. 

The Lutheran Church insists on the medium of our 
salvation being the Means of Grace—the Word and the 
Sacraments, in such a way as has led some among us to 
look upon our beloved Church as only truly characterized, 
when it is denominated the Church of the Means of 
Grace, however always bearing in mind that this medium 
of salvation involves the agency of the Holy Spirit, who 
is in the Word, written and visible, and accompanies it 
making it efficient unto our salvation as means, where 
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there is no resistance, or where there is present an in- 
telligent, heart-yielding, soul-committing faith. ‘Some 
years ago, when creed-revision was much written about, 
there were those who tried to make the impression that 
the Augsburg Confession does not sufficiently accentu- 
ate the office and work of the Holy Spirit in the work of 
redemption. A careful analysis of the doctrinal articles 
gives abundant evidence of the recognition of the Holy 
Spirit’s place in redeeming love both in its provision and 
its application. Where the pure truth of God is believed, 
confessed and taught there is the Holy Spirit. “With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” Where there 
is such faith and confession there is the Holy Spirit, 
filling his office and doing his work. 

Those who do not find the Holy Spirit in sufficient 
prominence in the Augsburg Confession fail to read and 
study it aright. Like justification by faith the Holy 
Spirit’s presence and agency are implied, if not express- 
ed, in every article. The Savior gives an important place 
and high honor to the Holy Spirit in the entire work of 
redeeming love. In creation and providence as in re- 
demption He holds a manifest place. In the inaugura- 
tion and establishment of the Christian Church, He is a 
most active agent. It were strange indeed if He should 
not appear very prominent in the Church’s confessions. 
If it had fallen to my lot to help prepare young men for 
the Gospel ministry it would have enlisted my supreme 
efforts to have them rooted and grounded in a correct 
knowledge of the person of Christ, and a clear and thor- 
ough mastery of the epoch-making and church-reclaim- 
ing history of the Reformation. Incorrect, partial and 
eccentric views of the God-man our divine-human Savior, 
at once our prophet, priest and king, through deepest hu- 
miliation and highest exaltation, apart from whom there 
can be no approach to God, in the assurance of pardoning 
love and no realization of God-given grace unto salvation, 
through the applying ministry of the Holy Spirit in the 
truth by the appropriation of faith, are the peril of the 
hour in relation to redeeming love. Some of the cults, 
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now busy in sowing error, do not even mention the word 
grace, in their bold efforts at self-redemption. In the 
history of the Reformation, in clearest manner the 
Church of the centuries which had fallen on evil days, 
was reclaimed and brought back to the days of apostolic 
simplicity, and Pentecostal power, through divinely 
chosen agencies and instrumentalities, in thought, con- 
ception and teaching. Thoroughly to know the men and 
the history of the days of the Sixteenth Century with a 
clear comprehension of the principles in the maintenance 
of which they wrought and achieved is to be fitted for 
evangelical service anywhere. Where justifying faith is 
held as the victory which overcometh the world, at once 
the article of a standing or a falling Church, and where 
the Bible is yet accorded the supreme place of authority 
in matters of faith and practice, all other doctrines, his- 
tory, and cultus will come into right relation to saving 
truth. In thus emphasizing the person of Christ and the 
evangelical history of the Reformation I would not be 
understood as discounting the history of the Church’s 
earlier centuries. In the establishment and triumph of 
the true doctrine of the person of Christ, the theologians 
of the early centuries of Christianity did Trojan work. 
The mere mention of this fact is called for here, lest the 
prominence given to Reformation history in relation to 
the person of Christ might be misunderstood as minimiz- 
ing the primal importance of this early work, when the 
evangelical doctrines were molded, formulated and de- 
fended, and made to triumph. The Reformation was the 
restoration and re-affirmation of these fundamental veri- 
ties of our holy Christianity. There have been and are 
two leading conceptions of the Church: One that it is a 
mere organization. This is seen in its perfection in the 
Roman hierarchy, which leaves no room for an invisible 
Church. The other, that it is a communion of saints, in- 
volving a living, intimate relationship of all the members 
with Christ, the head, and with one another, in which not 
all who are enjoying outward relationship can be reckon- 
ed with as belonging to the true Church, which consists 
of all who, in the power of faith, have appropriated 
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Christ to their personal salvation, through word and sac- 
rament as the appointed means of grace. Over empha- 
sis of the Church as an organization will result in the 
baldest formalism. Too little emphasis of the Church as 
the communion of saints, whose members, not through 
mere culture and an attempted self-redemption, but 
through grace, are in communion with God in Christ 
through the truth, vitalized by the Holy Spirit, and with 
one another as a consequence, is the greatest peril of 
much of the Christianity of to-day. The need of the 
hour is the restoration of the Church, as in the days of 
the Reformation, to apostolic simplicity, evangelical 
purity and evangelistic power. 

Religious truth is not acquired by any mere intellec- 
tual process, however good in itself; it is revealed not to 
philosophical wisdom or intellectual culture, or practical 
sagacity in affairs, but to child-like humility and docility, 
Zophar’s question addressed to suffering Job: ‘“Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection?” can never be answered by 
the unaided intellect. (Job 11:7). The kingdom of God 
must be received by us, as a little child. To all others 
entrance will be denied. (Luke 18:17). So eminent an 
authority as Paul writes, ““Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called * * *. 
That no flesh should glory in his presence. But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wis- 
dom, and righteousness, and sanctification and redemp- 
tion: That, according as it is written, He that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord.” (I Cor. 1:26-31). Christ 
Himself, after “upbraiding the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done, because they repented not,” 
thanked his Father because He had hid these things from 
the wise and prudent and had revealed them unto babes, 
concluding his prayer of thanksgiving: “Even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” (Matt. 11:20-26). 

Professional evangelism is not meeting with unquali- 
fied favor in the Churches which, in the past, have been 
relying upon revival methods for the increase of their 
membership. At the annual meeting of the United 
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Evangelical Conference, in Harrisburg, the latter part of 
February, it was pointed out that the professional evan- 
gelist can never take the place of the regular minister in 
bringing men and women into the Church. The travel- 
ing evangelist is a supplementary aid of importance in 
this work, but the real constructive work of building up 
the Church must be done by faithful and untiring minis- 
ters—men who not only seek the straying, but who do 
their utmost to keep the saved, the graciously influenced, 
within the fold as well. The Church which has been 
brought under the influence and winning power of an 
evangelistic campaign, so general now, must cultivate the 
grace of caring for the converts, the babes in Christ. A 
responsibility, at once calling for the Church’s utmost 
endeavor, to train these in the fundamentals of the new 
life, should challenge the Church’s supremest effort. It 
is one thing to bring those without to take a stand for 
Christ, and another to keep them true and faithful, in the 
service of it. As a preparation for communicant church 
membership, on the part of the baptized membership, we 
know no substitute for diligent catechisation, in order to 
an intelligent, heart-yielding and steadfast discipleship. 
The history of the Church has but one voice touching this 
method of making disciples. The rules and regulations 
of the Churches are much at one on the importance of 
early and persistent indoctrination, but many fall short 
in the practice. In so far as professional evangelism 
and modern revivalism tend toward the neglect of syste- 
matic instruction, in so far do these easy and popular 
methods of making disciples come into conflict with the 
highest and best interests of evangelical Christianity. 
The divine order, in effecting a cure for sin, is the head, 
the heart, the life. In that wonderful arraignment of 
God’s ancient people, laying bare their rebellious per- 
verseness on account of sin, in the first chapter of his 
evangelic prophecy, Isaiah declares, among other things, 
“the whole head is sick and the whole heart faint. From 
the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no sound- 
ness in it; but wounds, and bruises, and fresh stripes: 
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they have not been closed up, neither bound up, neither 
annointed with oil.” (Isa. 1:5, 6). 

We recall a conference of pastors on the state of the 
Church, at a conference meeting, in which there was a 
general exchange of experiences. Most of the pastors 
seemed somewhat discouraged, and in stressing the cause 
of the Church’s indifference and their meagre success in 
building up their people in a real aggressive Christian 
life, the reason was located in the heart. It finally came 
the turn of the secretary to speak. He remarked upon 
the unanimity of the brethren in diagnosing the spiritual 
condition of their people as heart trouble. His people, 
he said, had a more serious affliction. It was trouble of 
the head. Some writers and public speakers have ac- 
quired the habit of using loose and misleading phrase- 
ology when writing and speaking of Scriptural narrative 
and history. It comes from the current way of speaking 
of that which is parabolic, poetic and illustrative in the 
Bible records. How common it is for men of the so- 
called newer thought to speak of the Old Testament nar- 
ratives and the New Testament parables as stories. The 
story of the Sower, the story of the Prodigal Son, and 
recently the account of the defense of Stephen, so emi- 
nently historical, was placed under a heading the story 
of Stephen’s defense: “The Lesson Story.” The words 
“Inspiration,” and “inspirational,” as also “spiritual up- 
lift,” in public address and in public print, are used in a 
way which gives but little meaning to them in the connec- 
tion in which they are used. Inspiration scripturally 
and theologically, has a distinct place and meaning. The 
prophets of the Old Testament and the evangelists and 
apostles of the New were inspired by the Holy Ghost, so 
that their word is the Word of God. Hence by the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit is meant that the writers of the 
Bible wrote as they were moved and guided by the Holy 
Spirit. Therefore to speak of a convention as educa- 
tional and inspirational, of the playing of a High School 
orchestra as inspirational music, and of an ordinary ser- 
vice as having in it great spiritual uplift, is to say the 
least, using phraseology which is misleading, the fruit of 
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loose thinking and careless expression. The study of 
correct theology of the Augsburg Confession and careful 
indoctrination would suggest a saner phraseology and a 
more careful use of words, which are calculated to give 
expression to thought in harmony with the Scriptures 
and the best thought of the centuries. It is pathetic how 
ignorant the majority of our young people are of a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, of a systematic understanding of 
the plan of salvation, of clear definitions of grace, and re- 
pentance and faith, of the work of the Holy Spirit,—as 
operative in and through the truth, in effecting the divine 
call, spiritual illumination, regeneration, conversion, jus- 
tification, union with God, and sanctification, of the con- 
ditions of salvation, which in their simplicity call for re- 
pentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and which, by the attempted substitution of a form of 
work-righteousness for genuine repentance and justifying 
faith threatened to run the early church into the narrow 
groove of a Jewish sect, instead of standing for a unique 
religion which is designed for all the world. A becloud- 
ing of these simple yet fundamental things in the domi- 
nant Church of the Middle Ages, made the Reformation 
a necessity. And should we not allow the caution, grow- 
ing out of false philosophies, and strange theologies and 
astounding cults and isms to-day, not to allow ourselves 
to be either swerved or lured from the time-tried, his- 
tory-tested, and Scripture-enjoined foundations of the 
faith. For, “If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do?” (Ps. 11:3). The inadequacy of the per- 
sonal factor in the realization and accomplishment of the 
Church’s mission is imperiling its highest efficiency. 
“How shall they hear without a preacher and how shali 
they preach except they be sent.” For, at least, two 
score years, or more, the question of the paucity of min- 
isters has been a matter of frequent and much discussion, 
various have been the causes assigned, and many the so- 
lutions suggested, but the fact remains. That more young 
men do not enter the Christian ministry has been laid at 
the door of parents, Sunday School teachers and pastors, 
and surely there is remissness here. The worldliness of 
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the age and the Church’s alarming indifference, allowing 
herself to be drawn into an attitude of compromise with 
the evil that is in the world, may possibly be among the 
most potent reasons of the steady decline of candidates 
for the Gospel ministry. The attractive power and piety 
of our Seminaries will largely be what prayerless homes, 
Churches full of worldliness, and colleges, given over un- 
duly to athletic activities, pleasures that fascinate, charm 
and blight the religious instinct, make them. There is 
fault all along the line from the home, in the Church and 
through the Christian college, to the pulpit. The min- 
istry of to-day, in what it allows itself in all manner of 
amusements and all sorts of fascinating, worldly pleas- 
ures is so unlike that of former days that one is led to 
wonder whither we are drifting. Apart from profes- 
sional evangelism, it is seldom one hears fearless rebuke 
of the bold and flagrant sins of the day. How unlike is 
such a ministry to that of the prophets, apostles, Christ 
himself, and the reformers of more recent days. The 
only Church which has a provision in its organic law, 
forbidding dancing, card-playing, and theatre-going, 
finds it difficult to keep its own ministry from rescinding 
it. In practice the law is constantly made void, which is 
given by some as a reason why it should be taken out of 
the organic law of the Church, yet this is the only Church 
which seems to have a surplus of ministers. One confer- 
ence had to make a number of transfers, at its annual 
meeting in March, to find place and work for its minis- 
terial membership willing to serve its constituency as ac- 
tive pastors. Whether this is due to its peculiar polity, 
or policy, or to its superior piety, which impels more of 
its young men to seek the ministry as a vocation, we 
could not undertake to decide. We do know that its 
polity or policy marks great hardships on the circumfer- 
ence of the system and opens the door for a form of politi- 
cal activity, which cannot be endorsed as sanctioned by 
the word of God, nor in harmony with the highest minis- 
terial consecration. At the risk of being charged with 
advocating a Donatistic conception of the Church, and a 
Puritanic ministry we must say that the worldliness of 
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many of our homes, of our schools as well, and the conse- 
quent low type of piety which is sometimes found in our 
Seminaries, become a peril to the vital Christianity for 
which the Church must never fail to stand, 

In order to form a proper conception of the Church, it 
must be remembered that since the ascension of Christ 
He carries forward the work of redemption from the 
throne and the greater works of which he spake to His 
disciples manifest themselves ; that the executing agent is 
the Holy Spirit, the third person of the God-head, co- 
equal and co-eternal with the Father and the Son; that 
the means which become the channels through which He 
works, is the truth, as expressed in word and sacrament, 
in which He was the inspiring energy and now is the con- 
victing, quickening and life-imparting power; that the 
instrumentality is “the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own blood,” (Acts 20:28) the pillar 
and ground of the truth, the assembly of believers, the 
community of the saints—sinners saved by grace, 
among whom the Word is faithfully preached and the 
sacraments are rightly administered, i. e., according to 
the Gospel. In this Church we find the preaching, the pas- 
toral and administrative functions, emphasized in the ex- 
ercise of which Christ would win this world to himself, as 
head of the Church, His Body,—the bride of Christ— 
through the ministry of reconciliation. To prepare such a 
ministry was his chief concern, in the accomplishment of 
his mission to earth. The hearer of the Gospel message in 
turn was to become an inviter, the thirsty and the willing 
becoming partakers of the water of life, whose streams is- 
sue forth from underneath the throne of God, freely, co- 
piously, a gratuitous gift. There may be an organization, 
an ethical club, whose morality is too attenuated to seri- 
ously affect life and character, whose advocates make bold 
to aver that only five evangelical ministers out of a hun- 
dred who yet preach the Easter message, believe it, a sort 
of self-congratulation society that new truth has been dis- 
covered and that a new way of administering the same 
has been found, but a Church, which in its very life and 
fellowship is an assembly of believers, a community of 
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saints, these things can never become. Such an organiza- 
tion whatever claims it may put forth in name and pro- 
fessed achievement, however it may claim to bend and 
direct the will of heaven to its mind, desires and will, is 
wanting in an evangel, a gospel of life and love and hope, 
because it has no message of pardon and peace, and joy in 
believing. ‘Faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the 
Word of God.” The spirit makes effective His inviting 
ministry through word and sacrament and also through 
all for which the Church stands. The Church by some of 
our theologians, with its ministry as an agency of service, 
has been mentioned as a means of grace. Viewed in a gen- 
eral way little fault need be found with such conception of 
the Church so long as the real means of grace—the word 
and the sacraments—are given a primary place. The 
Word of God is Spirit-inspired and He uses it, when pro- 
claimed by the faithful servant of God to call, to enlighten, 
to regenerate, to sanctify. This great truth makes Christi- 
anity a unique religion. A preached Gospel is distinc- 
tive of, and essential to, Christianity. To preach and to 
teach the truth, as revealed in Word and Sacrament, is 
primary in the Christian religion. Where readers and 
reading are substituted for preachers and preaching 
there can be no Church. There are cults and isms in the 
world to-day who lay claim to having found the only way 
to love and goodness, in whose system of thought and so- 
called religion, the word grace is nowhere used, nor is the 
need of it anywhere expressed. And is it any wonder, 
for sin in the Scriptural sense is nowhere acknowledged 
and the righteousness of faith, which is the heart’s appro- 
priation of sin’s remedy, is but a synonym for self-salva- 
tion. In line with this, only from another angle is the 
Stoneman’s Club movement, which stirred the religious 
circles of Philadelphia shortly after the “Billy” Sunday 
campaign closed. The organization of so-called interde- 
nominational clubs by churches,—the moving one in the 
undertaking being a Church of the apostolic succession 
which, to say the least, suggests a purpose of proselytism, 
in which the holy sacraments are introduced in an abnor- 
mal way, to give the clubmen the standing of membership 
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in the Episcopal Church in a very broad way, cannot be 
endorsed. Such things as these cause the true Church 
to suffer the refinement of persecution. What will not 
some persons do to seek that which promises a kind of 
spiritual and social profit, with the emphasis on social, if 
they may be allowed to ignore a divine human Savior and 
His true Church. The multiplication of societies which 
use the Church, and yet do not fully identify themselves 
with it, is a most serious peril of the Church. This 
newest movement, if its purpose and aims have been cor- 
rectly reported, is an easy way to get into a sort of fel- 
lowship with the Church, which will increase it numeri- 
cally, but not in real power, for it will result in increasing 
the number of nominal adherents—unregenerate men— 
who do not rise above the conception of the Church as an 
external organization, whereas the true Church is an as- 
sembly of believers the communion of saints, created 
anew in Christ Jesus unto good works, having experienc- 
ed, and living in repentance toward God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Persons who identify themselves 
with an organization, which enjoys a quasi-sanction of 
the Church in so far as to receive baptism, when the first 
or initial degree is taken, the second degree calling for 
Christian allegiance, and Episcopal confirmation when 
the final degree is given, are hewing out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water. (Jer. 2:13). For any hu- 
man organization to assume the right to use the divinely 
ordained Sacraments to help its membership along the de- 
grees to honor, is little short of sacrilege. The Lutheran 
principle that what is not plainly prohibited by the Word 
of God may be allowed, or, at least, tolerated, should be 
ever kept in mind. It would save us from mistakes in 
doctrine and practice. What is necessary God has en- 
joined in His Word; what He has not enjoined is not 
necessary. The plain layman can and should take this 
position. But this does not mean that the Christian may 
allow himself a license which a sane liberty cannot allow; 
nor does it mean that some things which are not especi- 
ally taught in the Scriptures may be helpful in the work 
and worship of the Church. Adiaphora, that is, things 
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indifferent, which may be held without injury to Holy 
Scripture, as things neither commanded nor forbidden 
by the Divine Word, may be tolerated and received in the 
exercise of Christian freedom, but they are not to be im- 
posed by authority, nor forced upon the Church by a hos- 
tile power, nor made a test of soundness in the Christian 
faith. The Fifteenth Article of our Confession guards 
the improper use of such rites and usages in the Church, 
when “instituted to merit grace and to make satisfaction 
for sins they are useless and contrary to the Gospel.” 


ATTRIBUTES. 


The attributes of the Church which give expression to 
its true nature, are Unity, Holiness, Catholicity, Aposto- 
piety, Permanency and Indefectibility. The marks of 
the true Church determine in what its unity consists. 
It must be in the existence within a congregation of these 
marks. The pure doctrine of the Gospel is the only bond 
of union. It is not found in organization into any widely 
extended ecclesiastical government, so that all have either 
one visible head, or are subjected in their ecclesiastical 
relations to one set of rules. It is not in a common name, 
or any uniform order of church services. “To the true 
unity of the Church, it is enough to agree concerning the 
doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the sac- 
raments, nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites 
or ceremonies, instituted by men, should be everywhere 
alike.” Nothing that God has not enjoined, however use- 
ful for peculiar conditions of the Church’s service or 
work, can be required as essential to the Church, or to its 
unity. “We are speaking of true, that is, spiritual unity, 
without which faith, that is, righteousness of heart be- 
fore God, cannot exist in the heart. For this we say that 
the sameness of human rites, whether universal or par- 
ticular, is unnecessary, because the righteousness of faith 
is not bound to certain traditions, as the righteousness of 
the law was bound to Mosaic ceremonies.” (Apology). 
This does not touch the question as to the desirability of 
uniformity in ceremonies and other regulations, as a 
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pure matter of expediency for the sake of good order, in 
the human arrangements of the Church, on its external 
side. But even there, where the faith remains the same, 
the dissimilarity does not destroy their inner unity. “As 
differences in the length of days and nights do not injure 
the Church’s unity, so we hold that the true unity of the 
Church is not injured by dissimilar rites instituted by 
men.” (Apology). 

“Tf the style of German dress is not worship necessary 
before God for righteousness, it follows that even those 
who do not use the German, but the French style, may be 
righteous and sons of God and the Church of Christ.” 
(Apology). “No Church, on account of dissimilarity of 
ceremonies, of which some, according to their Christian 
liberty, use less, and others more, shall condemn another, 
provided they be harmonious in doctrine, and in all its 
parts, and in the lawful use of the Sacraments.” (Formula 
of Concord, Part II, Art. X, 29). On the other hand, where 
the faith is diverse, no uniformity in external rites brings 
unity. The adoption of common adiaphora may conceal, 
but it cannot remove the diversities. The adoption of 
the Episcopal form of government cannot make Calvin- 
ists Arminians. Their common congregational govern- 
ment does not obliterate the difference between Unitarian 
and Trinitarian congregationalists. “The Word and 
doctrine should effect Christian unity or fellowship; 
where it is the same and alike, the rest will follow, but 
where it is not, there is no unity.” (Luther Erl. ed. XIX: 
248). “Ceremonies that are not contrary to the Scrip- 
tures may be tolerated as things indifferent, but when 
they are required as a mark of distinction, or as a neces- 
sary adjunct of the proper worship of God, or are im- 
posed by authority, they are to be resisted as things 
contrary to the Gospel. Such was the position taken at 
the beginning of the Reformation.” (The Conf. Hist. of 
the Luth. Church, p. 393.—Richard). 

Touching “human traditions, rites or ceremonies in- 
stituted by men” we had an illustration of the inconsist- 
ent lengths to which persons and sects may go in lifting 
things indifferent into the domain of the essential. A 
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diminutive, well dressed elderly gentleman mounted a 
train, and occupied a seat immediately in front of us. It 
was on a Saturday evening. He wore a hat with a 
pronounced brim. A good crop of long gray hair and a 
full, white beard, of good length formed a contrast with 
the black hat. A frock overcoat, the usual buttons be- 
hind, wanting, which we expected, but what interested 
us immensely was that three neatly covered buttons 
adorned each sleeve of the neatly fitting coat. This man, 
plainly a clergyman, only remaining with us between 
stations, manifestly was going to meet an appointment 
of worship. What puzzled us was to know how he could 
justify the buttons on the sleeves, while he omitted them 
on the back, where they would have been both an orna- 
ment and a support to the coat. Might this be a case of 
tithing mint, anise and cummin, in the sphere of human 
adornment, while the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy and faith are omitted? We need not go far 
to find an answer. 

(2) The Church is characterized also as “holy” because 
in essence “the congregation of the saints.” Its head, 
Christ, is holy; the means of grace through which the 
Church grows and is maintained are holy; and its mem- 
bers, by faith in Christ, are sanctified, or made “saints,” 
thus constituting it a “communion of saints.” This, as 
far as its membership is concerned, must be regarded a 
relative holiness. Absolute perfection in holiness can- 
not be predicated of the Church. It is sinful, full of 
faults and infirmities, and stained by many spots and 
blemishes. The teachings of the Scriptures, the entire 
history of the Church, as well as our individual conscious- 
ness teach us this. “For in many things we all stumble.” 
(Jas. 3:2). “The new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness, arises within us when 
we prayerfully strive to serve God, and faithfully use the 
means of grace to our constant advancement in holiness. 
These things are daily necessary. (1) Because the old 
Adam,—our corrupt nature,—is not destroyed at once, 
but remains with us to the end of life; and (2) Because 
the new man is not perfected at once, but grows gradu- 
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ally into the perfect likeness of Christ..” (Catechism). 
“Our baptism signifies that the old Adam in us should, 
by daily sorrow and repentance, be drowned and die, with 
all sins and evil lusts; and again a new man daily come 
forth and arise who shall live before God in righteous- 
ness and purity forever.” (Catechism). This is what 
Paul teaches concerning baptism, not the mode, but the 
effect (Rom. 6:1-3) when he writes: “Know ye not, 
that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into his death. Therefore we are buried 
with him by baptism into death; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life.” As He died 
for our sins and rose again so should we die to sin, and 
live in Him. 

(3). “It is marked as Catholic in the sense of univer- 
sal, in order to designate, not any local or sectional fel- 
lowship, but the entire body of Christian believers of all 
lands and for all time, having Christ as its head and the 
one Gospel as its faith.” (Christian Theology, Vol II, p. 
384.—Valentine). This is the sense in which the word 
Christian is used in the creed, and we think it is well, to 
avoid misunderstandings, to let it stand, especially since 
a denomination which stands sort of midway between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, in its zeal for this 
term as its official name has thereby imperiled its peace 
and harmony. This is one of the many good things we 
have inherited from the fatherland and we do well to re- 
tain “eine christliche kirche.” “The Church was first 
called “catholic” by Ignatius of Antioch (A. D. 110). He 
means thereby to describe it as the association embracing 
all believers, however widely scattered, or, in other 
words, the Church at large. Polycarp of Smyrna (A. 
D. 155) had the same conception of the word. But since 
at a later day the term was employed as a designation of 
the orthodox, external ecclesiastical communion, with a 
distinct and definite constitution, as is so often under- 
stood even in our day, Luther, in his German Cate- 
chism, substituted for it the word “Christian.” He thus 
reproduced the exact original meaning of the term, wher- 
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ever Christians are to be found, so far extends the 
Church.” (The Truth of the Apostles’ Creed.—Hay). 
“The temple is now wide as the world. For the Word is 
preached and the Sacraments administered everywhere; 
and wherever they are properly observed, whether it be 
in a ship on the sea, or in a house on land, there is God’s 
house, or the Church. Wherever, then, you hear or see 
such Word preached, believed, confessed, taught, prac- 
ticed, have no doubt that there must be the holy Catholic 
Church, that is, a Christian holy people, even though 
they be few.” (Luther Erl.? 3:386). “The Creed says, 
Catholic Church,” in the sense of universal, “to prevent 
us from understanding the Church to be an outward gov- 
ernment of certain nations, but rather men scattered 
throughout the whole world, who agree concerning the 
Gospel, and have the same Christ, the same Holy Spirit, 
and the same Sacraments, whether they have the same or 
unlike human traditions.” (Apology chapter IV). 
(4). It is apostolic, as identical with that formed 
through the labors of the apostles, and as abiding in the 
Gospel as preached by them. This does not call for an 
identical form of ministerial succession or ecclesiastical 
government, as urged by high-church episcopacy, for 
which there is no proof in Scripture or in history. 
There is no proof that the order of apostles was per- 
petuated, or that “bishop” expresses a different order or 
higher rank than that of the elders of the Churches. The 
claim would class a special feature of the external form 
of the Church with its fundamental essentials of great 
saving truths of the redemptive Gospel and of spiritual 
union with Christ through them. Moreover, the testi- 
mony of experience is that there are true Churches of 
Christ which are not of that type of organization. The 
Nicene Symbol simply links the holy, universal Church in 
which we believe with that in which the apostles labored 
and taught. The irony of the situation among us to-day 
is that this form of church organization, with its closed 
pulpits and closed altars to all not of them, holding to 
the figments of an apostolical succession, and Episcopal 
confirmation and ordination, if these are to be valid, is 
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loudest and most insistent writing about, and talking the 
union of Christendom. The Churches of Christendom 
will never be able to unite on a form of organization, a 
claimed apostolic succession, the mode of a Sacrament, 
the method of conversion, or a broad liberalism which 
overlooks the distinction between truth and error, be- 
tween the form of godliness and its power. The apos- 
tolic note of the Church which made the Reformation a 
necessity was the need of bringing the Church of the 
Sixteenth Century covered over with misleading tradi- 
tions and the rubbish of work-righteousness, to a realiza- 
tion that she had left the simplicity and the purity of 
apostolic days. She needed to recover herself and re- 
establish in her heart and life the doctrines and faith of 
apostolic times. It is this which gives the Church of the 
Reformation its apostolic character; the material prin- 
ciple, justification by faith alone; the formal principle, 
or the supremacy of the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, as the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice; the social principle, or the universal priest- 
hood of believers, and that other vital principle to all true 
Protestantism as well as democracy, the right of private 
judgment. 

The Church of the Middle Ages had largely lost this 
note of apostolicity, but Luther and his compeers brought 
the Church away from human traditions and a system of 
work-righteousness to the simplicity and power of the 
Gospel as disclosed in the Scriptures. The Protestant, not 
the Roman Catholic, is the apostolic Church. In these 
days, in some quarters we must witness Protestantism, in 
some of its imperfect forms, aping Romanism again. 
This is a sad situation, largely due to excessive form in 
religion, and astounding worldliness, since laxity in 
morals and laxity in doctrine, calling for undue formal- 
ism in worship as a rule, go hand in hand. A speaker at 
the National Layman’s Missionary convention, in Harris- 
burg, dwelling upon the lack of missionaries in India 
said, “It would be easy to baptize hundreds of inquirers in 
various localities, but to do thus, when the men to care 
for them are not at hand would result in a baptized Chris- 
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tianity, which would be committing the mistake of the 
Middle Ages. over again.” A _ baptized Christianity, 
without previous or subsequent nurture in what Chris- 
tian baptism signifies becomes a serious peril. There can 
be no substitute for persistent teaching in the things that 
make for righteousness. It is pleasant to note the many 
evidences that the Churches composing the various de- 
nominations are coming more and more to see the neces- 
sity of an instructed church membership. ‘The Herald 
and Presbyter,” for example, thinks that “the minister 
who does not take time to indoctrinate his people need 
not be surprised if the fads of false doctrine break out 
and run wildly among his people. People need to be in- 
structed in regard to the doctrines and duties of the 
Christian faith.” (Luth. Church Work and Observer, 
p. 5, April 6, 1916). 

Luther’s view of the Church is that it is Christo-cen- 
tric and that everything in the Church, as helps to the 
devotional order of the worship, may be retained. But 
the extremists among the Reformers sought to expel 
whatever is not directly commanded. What a contrast 
between now and thirty years ago in the matter of the 
observance of Holy Week and the accompanying Easter 
Services. This is called for and is well-timed by a graci- 
ous Providence, since there is no better way of main- 
taining the right balance between the objective and the 
subjective in our holy Christianity than by a judicious 
observance of the church year. The Church’s festivals 
may be compared to the mountain peaks in the mountain 
ranges of Christian truth. By properly relating what 
comes between these, order and system and completeness 
may be maintained in the study, the presentation and the 
propagation of Gospel truth. As the coal fields of our 
country were discovered only after the supply of surface 
fuel was waning, so a gracious God directed His Church 
to the rich treasures of Gospel truth, from a christo- 
centric standpoint with new emphasis, when it was es- 
pecially needed, because of the wicked attacks of ration- 
alistic thinkers upon the supernatural in revelation and 
the absolute Deity of Christ. 
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(5). Our article, in disclosing the true nature of the 
Church also emphasizes its Permanency and Indefecti- 
bility. It declares that “one holy Christian Church shall 
continue to exist which is the congregation of believers 
in which the Gospel is rightly preached and the Sacra- 
ments administered according to the Word of God.” This 
makes the Church in which Lutherans believe as broad 
as Christianity, as enduring as eternity and in no way 
subject to availing defect or decay. “Infinite are the 
dangers that we see threatening the destruction of the 
Church. Infinite is the multitude of the godless in the 
very Church, who oppress it. Lest, therefore, we should 
despair, and that we may know that the Church is, never- 
theless, to remain, and that however numerous the god- 
less, nevertheless, it exists, and Christ gives it what He 
has promised, viz., forgives sins, hears prayer, gives the 
Holy Spirit, this article has been framed.” (Apology, 
chapter IV). 

“In the same sense, the Church is said to be infallible. 
As an external organization, it is constantly liable to 
error, and fallible. But there will always be those who, 
while fallible shall not fail or fall. In every age there 
will be true children of God, witnessing the pure truth of 
the Gospel, even though they be greatly in the minority 
when compared with those who corrupt it. As Luther 
looked back over the past history of the Church, it was 
the recognition of this principle that made him so con- 
servative. If the Church was to abide forever, and for- 
ever to testify to God’s pure truth, it was incredible that 
the voices of witnesses could ever have been entirely sup- 
pressed; and, hence, he declared: “It is dangerous and 
terrible to hear or believe anything contrary to the unani- 
mous testimony, faith and doctrines of the entire Holy 
Christian Church.” (Erl. ed. 288a). 


AUTHORITY. 


In the study of God’s Word, and the Confessions which 
grew out of the study of the Word, and are based upon it, 
the fact of the adaptation of these to all climes and times 
is one of the things which brings solid comfort to the 
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trusting heart. There has been a good deal said of the 
prophets as forth-tellers, no less than fore-tellers; of 
Jesus Christ Himself as being influenced by the times in 
which He lived, as well as being the prophet, priest and 
king of all times; of the evangelists and apostles, in the 
days of the Church’s inspired history, as unduly controll- 
ed by what obtained in their day so as to disqualify them 
to speak for all the ages of time, but if we remember that 
the Word of God, as disclosed in the revelation of His 
will in the former and the latter dispensation is really 
and truly the Word of God then whatever be the changes 
within the domain of time and sense, there can never be 
wanting adaptation in the unchangeable Word of God. 
The things of time and sense must relate themselves to 
the will of God as expressed in his revealed and infalli- 
ble Word, and the confessions of faith which are based 
upon this Word in matters of faith and practice. We 
have here a norm of faith and a basis of authority 
which become adequate for the world throughout all 
time. As Christ puts it: “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” Upon this 
truth, apprehended by the mind, confessed by the heart, 
quickened by the Holy Ghost, “I will build my Church 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” “For 
through Him we both have access by one spirit unto the 
Father. Now therefore ye, (as Paul puts it) are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God and are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone in whom all 
the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord: In whom ye also are builded to- 
gether for an habitation of God through the spirit.” 
(Eph. 2:18-22). The Church is primarily a habitation 
of God; secondarily a home of God’s children, and, for 
God and His children, a field where, as fellow-workers 
with God, the world is to be brought under dominion to 
Christ, in lines of battle and scope of conquest co-exten- 
sive with sin’s curse. Christianity is more than a his- 
tory, more than an argument, more than a theology,—it 
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is a spiritual revelation to the spiritual nature of man. 
On the part of man it is to be not an attitude, but a life— 
the very mystery of His spirit, too subtle for analysis, too 
strong for repression, too divine to be tolerant of cor- 
ruption. The Word of God is two things, the revelation 
of God’s plan of redemption, made known to lost hu- 
manity, and the means of grace, the medium selected by 
God through which the Holy Spirit operates in the hearts 
of men, creating and developing that faith and Christian 
life which condition genuine discipleship. Without 
a knowledge, experience and life of the first, there can be 
no genuine discipleship. Without the second, there is no 
medium and agency of true Christian knowledge, experi- 
ence and life. Christ should never be exalted at the ex- 
pense of His Church, the community of believers, to 
make possible which He gave His iife. It is confusing 
things which are essentially related and interdependent. 
The authority of the Church has its source in Christ, the 
head, and is mediated, through preaching and teaching, 
the orderly administration of the Sacraments and Chris- 
tian discipline as enjoined by Christ. 

This authority which is spiritual and which must ever 
be distinguished from that which is wholly secular, ex- 
presses itself and executes the purpose of universal do- 
minion in the faithful dissemination of the Word, care- 
ful pastoral oversight and the administration and the 
maintenance of Christian discipline. (Mat. 18:15-17). 
Christian discipline is so often irregularly administered. 
Instead of following the injunctions of the Savior in an 
orderly way, if one offends the first thought is excommu- 
nication, whereas this should be the last. Every means 
should first be employed to correct and restore. Excision 
is surely the last thing to be done, and only when the wel- 
fare and the life of the body demand it. A gangrened 
limb must be amputated, if the body is to be saved. The 
Church’s authority along the line of Christian discipline 
is weak and is not exercised as it should be, either for the 
welfare of the individual under discipline, or the Church 
collectively. Sometimes the persons charged with the 
duty to administer the discipline are not in life and char- 
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acter, such as to produce in those disciplined a whole- 
some effect. There is need here for the earnest seeking 
and the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, as well as 
tact, patience and great prudence. The authority of the 
Church is great and commanding as its loyalty to its 
Head and to the revelation of God’s will is complete. 
The domain of the Church’s authority being that of the 
spiritual, becomes general only as it wins over to it the 
secular, and permeates it with its spirit thoroughly. The 
aim and promise of God, respecting His Church are uni- 
versal dominion. The advancing hosts of God’s chil- 
dren sing, and will continue to sing, adown the centuries, 


Jesus shall reign wher’er the sun 

Does his successive journeys run; 

His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


To not a few well-meaning Christians the word 
“church” appears to be especially uncongenial. They 
prefer to speak of the kingdom of God. Some have even 
placed the two conceptions in direct contrast, regarding 
the kingdom of God as divine and the Church as human 
conception. But this conception stands in direct oppo- 
sition to the reference of Jesus to “my church,” and to 
all that He has said in regard to it. When we speak of 
the kingdom of God, or of Christ, we have most promi- 
nently in mind the King and His dealings with us; when 
we use the word church, we think of those who are united 
by their common faith in Christ and live in union with 
Him. “The kingdom of God comes when Jesus comes to 
men; the Church is built up when men believe in Him. 
This formal, but not real difference in the signification of 
the words makes it very evident why the Lord speaks, 
not of the kingdom, but of the Church, when designating 
the faith of men as its foundation. Hence everything in 
the discourses of Jesus which refers, not to the king, but 
to the subjects of the kingdom applies to the Church. Of 
this Church it is said that it springs from the seed of the 
Word of God; that it shall grow and become a great tree; 
that it shall diffuse its influence like leaven; that the eyes 
of the Lord detect the tares among the wheat, although 
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we may be unable to discriminate between the true and 
the false.” (The Truth of the Apostles’ Creed.—Hay). 

The Apostle Paul, whose work was of such transcen- 
dent importance in the planting of the Lord’s Church 
among men on earth, was also permitted to behold the 
state of those who are in heaven, in bliss. It was a won- 
derful and exalted privilege; it could not fail to be help- 
ful, encouraging, comforting to this chosen vessel of the 
Lord. The man was obliged to deal with the problems 
and difficulties of the Church’s life on earth, upon whom 
the burden of the “ecclesia pressa,” the Church in its 
earthly tribulations bore so heavily, was brought face to 
face, with the realities of the unseen world where he ob- 
tained a view of the beautitude of the Church Triumph- 
ant in that glory to which he bore constant testimony in 
all his afflictions. No one can appreciate the value of 
this vision, unless he takes the exceptional work and 
trials of the apostle into account; if we add to this his 
character, we may be aided in obtaining a clue to his 
vision of Paradise. 

The great revelations were intended for him alone, and, 
in his heart they were to be enshrined. Their utterance 
was reserved for heaven; on earth they were not to be 
repeated. Heaven’s language, in all its fulness, may be 
spoken in heaven alone. From the vocabulary of a sin- 
stained earth they are withheld. 

The goal of the Church is not reached in this world. 
The Holy Scriptures give many glimpses of its future 
glory in the world to come, where it will be free from the 
cross, and the pain and anxiety of battle. On this ac- 
count the distinction is made between the Church Mili- 
tant, warring in this life against the world, the flesh and 
the devil, and the Church Triumphant in Heaven, which 
John beheld in vision, being in the isle that is called Pat- 
mos, for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. “A great multitude which no man could num- 
ber of all nations, and kindreds and people and tongues” 
having come out of great tribulation, having washed their 
robes and having made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. 

Camp Hill, Pa. 
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ARTICLE II. 
ELEMENTS OF BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BY PROFESSOR LUTHER A. FOX, D.D., LL.D. 


Bergson is one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
philosophic world. He is to-day in philosophic circles 
what Ritschl was a half century ago among the theologi- 
ans, and their careers are likely to be very much alike. 
The eulogistic estimate of William James, the eminent 
psychologist, gave him a wide introduction in England 
and America to all who are interested in philosophic sub- 
jects. His philosophy has become a fashion which some 
people, who want to be in the foremost line of modern 
thought, affect. He has been the subject of numerous 
articles in the magazines. No writer dealing with the 
more recent tendencies in philosophy dares to ignore him. 
His philosophy is many-sided, and some who find much of 
their own philosophic creed in it, profess it without really 
understanding it. If we want to keep in touch with mod- 
ern tendencies in their deeper spheres of thought it is 
necessary for us to become acquainted with it. To be 
able to understand any philosophy we must master its 
elements. The failure to do this has led some quite far 
astray who have attempted to write about that of Berg- 
son. It is the purpose of this paper to deal only with its 
fundamental principles. 

Monsieur Henri Bergson is a professor at the College 
of France. He has written a number of books, but the 
most important are “Time and Free-will,” 1888 ; “Matter 
and Memory,” 1896; and “Creative Evolution,” 1907. 
The principles of his philosophy are found chiefly in the 
first. The other two are largely an unfolding and an ap- 
plication of these principles to the facts of the world. 
The “Creative Evolution” is the best known and is per- 
haps the greatest. The claim is made for him that he is 
not only an original and clear thinker, but also a very 
lucid writer. Originality of thought and clearness of ex- 
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pression do not often go together. A writer must use 
such language as is furnished him by his age. He must 
take words that have already a definite meaning and 
adapt them to the new thought. He gives them a new 
meaning which can be learned only from their various 
connections. This leads to confusion and ambiguity. We 
may get out of them an interpretation which the writer 
never intended. Was it not eminently true of Hegel, 
whose pupils broke up into three wings each claiming to 
be the true interpreters of the Hegelian philosophy? 
Was it not true in large measure of Kant, and of Ritschl? 
It is true certainly of Bergson. Many of his statements 
are vague. Able philosophers in interpreting him are 
compelled to say, “He seems to mean.” We agree with 
many of his conclusions, as in regard to free will, when 
we dissent wholly from his premises. The treatment of 
some subjects seems to be that with which we are familiar 
while the fundamental ideas upon which it rests we are 
not yet by any means willing to accept. We are not in a po- 
sition to estimate it until we get a clear idea of what we 
may call the alphabet of his philosophy. Until we know 
what he means by life, time, movement, matter, spirit, 
mind, body, intuition, intellect, free will, and some other 
terms we are wandering around in the dark while we are 
reading his works. As an example of how easily we may 
be led astray take his statement about God. He says, 
“God is a free creating God, producing matter and life at 
once, whose creative effort is continued in a vital direc- 
tion by the creation of species and the construction of 
human personalities.” That has on its surface the ring 
of theism, and yet his God is a very different sort of thing 
from our Father who is in heaven. For Bergson there is 
no purpose in nature, nothing but a vague indefinite 
movement so little conscious of its activities as to seem to 
us to be really unconscious. The idea is far more pan- 
theistic than theistic notwithstanding the words “a free 
creating God.” 

Bergson calls his philosophy The Philosophy of 
Change. The name reminds us of Heraclitus, a Greek 
philosopher who lived about 500 B. C., and is popularly 
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known as the Weeping Philosopher. The philosophers 
of that day were puzzled over the problem of identity in 
the midst of constant change. There must be something 
changing or there can be no change. But if it is always 
changing how can it be the same? Heraclitus solved it by 
saying that the universe is an eternal becoming. This 
constant change is a fact,a reality, and Heraclitus thought 
that it is the only reality. This universal quality or state 
was taken as the most fundamental element. But still he 
could not entirely eliminate the idea that something must 
be or there would be no sphere for change. He posited 
fire in the form of flame that exists only by continually 
changing. “The universe is a closed circuit in which the 
ascending and descending currents counterbalance each 
other. It is this opposition of motions and the measured 
balance between them which produces the delusive ap- 
pearance.” This is the interpretation of Rogers of the 
Heroclitan philosophy and it applies equally well 
to that of Bergson. “The inner fire in us responds,” 
Herclitus said, “to the outer fire which is the reality of 
the world, and that is knowledge.” Here is a very 
striking similarity to what we read in Bergson. This 
new philosophy of movement, of an eternal becoming, is 
not the original thing in Bergson. Life is another of the 
realities in Bergson’s philosophy. Thales, a still older 
philosopher than Heraclitus, posited water as the primal 
element but it was somehow identified with life. The 
earth was like a plant that grew into existence. Life was 
endowed with the principle of motion, everything that 
moved is living. The magnet had life. Life is also one 
of the prime principles in the philosophy of Bergson. In- 
stead of this philosophy, being so original, as is claimed 
for it, we find that in some respects it is a relapse into 
the philosophy in vogue among the Greeks about twenty- 
five hundred years ago. We may find so many points in 
common with Idealism, Pantheism, Scepticism and other 
systems of philosophy that the philosophy of Bergson 
seems like a new eclecticism. Yet we do not deny that 
Bergson has claims to originality. 

Life is such a conspicuous principle in his philosophy 
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that it has been justly called Vitalism. It sometimes 
seems to be the most fundamental, the essential element. 
What is Bergson’s idea of life? We will let him answer 
in his own words or in those of his approved interpreters. 
He says, “Reality is life.” “Life is not a thing nor the 
state of a thing.” “It is an unceasing becoming which 
preserves the past and creates the future.” “To exist is 
to be alive, to be borne along in a living stream. The 
actual present now in which all existence is gathered up 
is this movement accomplishing itself.” “Life is an in- 
divisible movement.” “The bond which holds the uni- 
verse together is not intellectual but vital.” “There is 
life not only in rational animals and ‘vegetable beings but 
also in everything that moves, and as nothing is immova- 
ble everything that exists is some form of life.” ‘“Vege- 
tation, instinctive and rational life are not different de- 
grees but divergent directions of the vital activity that 
split up as it developed.” Life and time are so closely 
related that they seem to be identical. ‘When we con- 
sider a living being we find that time is the very essence 
of its life, the whole meaning of its reality.” “Our life is 
true duration. It is absolute, a flowing that never ceases, 
never repeats itself, an always present change becoming 
now.” “Life is a spiritual activity, a conscious creative 
effort, leading towards freedom.” “It is an original im- 
pulse intensifying in proportion to its advance.” Life 
is God. “If we would call that ultimate reality, the 
universal principle underlying worlds and systems of 
worlds God, then we must say that God is unceasing life, 
action, freedom.” Bergson thinks that “the task of phi- 
losophy is to comprehend life.” “The true conception of 
life is the key to the nature of knowledge.” Yet his phi- 
losophy is not a theory of life, and lacking a clear theory 
about his fundamental principle his philosophy is not a 
system but a bundle of philosophical speculations. After 
we have gathered together his statements about life and 
movement and time we still ask what does Bergson mean 
by it? Itis a reality, but is it an entity, a force; a mere 
abstract movement, or a movement of time? We may 
think it undefinable because it is an original intuition. 
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But a life that belongs to no being is as vague as Hegel’s 
thought without thinkers, or as James’ consciousness 
without any self that is conscious. 

Another fundamental element in Bergson’s philosophy 
is Time. It is little less important than life. “Time is 
said to be the very essence of life.” ‘When we consider 
a living being we find that time is the very essence of its 
life, the whole meaning of its reality.” “Our life as ac- 
tual experience, as the inmost reality of which we are 
most sure, which we know as it exists, is time itself.” 
“Our life is true duration. It is a true form that is not 
measured by some standard. It is absolute.” “When 
we concentrate our attention on our innermost experi- 
ence, we perceive the reality of our life as a pure dura- 
tion.” These expressions imply the very closest rela- 
tion between time and life, if they do not, as they appear 
on their face to do, regard them as identical. Time is 
said to be very closely connected with things. Science is 
so far in fault as it does not take account of this fact. 
“Time, as science conceives it, does not form part of the 
reality of material things.” “Time is made of existence.” 
The reality that is behind all appearances is time. “Time 
is real, the stuff of which things are made.” “The prin- 
ciple, then, of this philosophy is that reality is time, that 
it can be expressed only in the terms of time, that there is 
no stuff more resistant, nor more substantial than time, 
that it is the very stuff of which life and consciousness 
are made.” “What, for philosophy which perceives 
that time is reality, the stuff out of which matter is 
formed, is matter?” For Bergson, then, time is the stuff 
not only of which matter is formed, but also the stuff of 
life and consciousness. What does he mean by “stuff”? 
He does not tell us. We must understand it as the under- 
lying reality of which life and things are composed. We 
have been told that life is the reality, that duration is life, 
and now must we believe that life is the material reality 
of which itself is formed? The subject becomes still 
more complicated when we are told that “space is not 
one reality and time another. It is one identical reality 
that we know by intuition in life.” “The intuition of re- 
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ality that we have in the consciousness of our own life is 
not the apprehension of a kind altogether different from 
that other reality which we know when we perceive ex- 
ternal things.” This identification of space and time is 
the solvent for the problem of Materialism and Idealism. 
It is carrying the question back into Vitalism, but it 
leaves us puzzled about the relation of time, life, and 
space. He makes a distinction between real and unreal 
time, and between time and duration. Unreal time is 
measured by the change of material objects. Duration 
is what we call time without contents. In the movement 
of life we get a glimpse of pure duration. 

As we read his discussion of time it is very evident that 
Bergson’s conception of time differs very decidedly from 
that of the great body of men, not merely of the masses 
but even of philosophers. Time is certainly a reality. It 
differs from everything else so much that it can be con- 
ceived through nothing else. It cannot be defined. As 
space is the condition of extended objects, time is the con- 
dition of activity either material or spiritual. Before 
anything can begin to be there must previously be time. 
We must think of it as eternal, because we cannot think 
of an absolutely first moment, a moment without a pre- 
ceding moment. Space is infinite and eternal in exten- 
sion, and time is infinite and eternal in what has been 
called protension. Time is simple and indivisible. It is 
not made up of moments. The divisions we make are for 
the convenience of thought. Minutes, hours, days, years, 
centuries, milleniums mark the changes that take place 
in activities, but not divisions in time itself. Time is not 
active. It does nothing. It is only the opportunity for 
the action of causes. One grows old, not because time 
does anything, but because the forces at work in the body 
make the changes we observe in it. The three hundred 
or six hundred millions of years of the world’s existence 
would have left the world a chaos, a mass without form 
and void, but for the agencies at work in it by which it 
was developed into what we now find it. It is only by 
figure of speech that we attribute the changes to time yet 
we sometimes deceive ourselves by this figure as we do 
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with many others. But the truth that time itself does 
nothing is so near the surface that no one can fail to see 
it as soon as the attention is directed to it. It is very dif- 
ficult for us to see what Bergson means when he speaks 
of the movements of time as a great cause, and especially 
when he says that duration is life and that time is the 
stuff of which things are formed. We do not understand 
him when he speaks of time flying ten times or a hundred 
or a thousand times faster than it does. We can not con- 
ceive of it, but even if it could go twice as fast we do not 
know what difference it would make if the causes at work 
remained precisely the same. He thinks we attribute 
special qualities to time because we speak of the length 
of time, but he himself, as we do, uses special terms as 
symbols. It is very clear that his idea of time is very 
different from ours. And the vagueness of this funda- 
mental principle makes the whole system indefinite. Fail- 
ing to endorse that we must reject the whole. His idea 
of time is used in his argument for the freedom of the will 
as the power of self-determination. We hold also to that 
doctrine, but for very different reasons than he gives, 
and this is true of a good many other things that he says. 

The third fundamental principle in this philosophy is 
Movement. These three constitute the Bergson trinity. 
By these the universe has been created. They are the 
ultimates behind which it is impossible to go. Movement 
is elementary. “It is movement that we must accustom 
ourselves to look upon as simplest and clearest—immo- 
bility being only the extreme limit of the slowing down 
of movement, a limit reached only in thought and never 
realized in nature.” “Reality is a flow. This does not 
mean that every thing moves, changes and becomes; sci- 
ence and common experience tells us that it means that 
movement, change, becoming is everything that is and 
that there is nothing else.” “There are no things that 
move and change and become; everything is movement, is 
change, is becoming.” “You have not grasped the cen- 
tral idea of this philosophy, you have not perceived true 
duration, you have not got the true idea of change and 
becoming until you perceive duration, change, movement, 
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becoming to be reality, the whole and only reality.” 
“What then is the reality we perceive? The reality is 
movement.” “If the intellect were intended for pure 
theorizing, it would take its place within movement, for 
movement is reality itself, and immobility is always only 
apparent or relative.” “Activity is the universal sub- 
stance. Strictly speaking there are no things, there are 
only actions.” “Matter is the relation of our movements 
to other movements.” The atom is only a movement. 
“If the movement ceases the atom no longer exists, there 
is nothing left.” 

Movement, like life and time is a reality. All qualities 
like color and temperature, are realities, but they are not 
the reality of things to which they belong. Illusions and 
dreams and hallucinations are realities, but they are not 
entities. All qualities are activities, but there is some 
deeper reality behind them. A color is a mere abstrac- 
tion when there is nothing colored. A dream is nothing 
at all when there is no dreamer. So movement is only 
an abstraction, a thought about movement in general 
when there is not somewhere some sort of veing in mo- 
tion. Movement is a mode of being. It is not in itself 
an independent entity. It is not ultimate reality. Light 
is a reality. It is a kind of movement but there is always 
a source of light, a something in a process of change that 
starts a movement in the ether. Light is a fact but 
when God said “Let light be,”’ He did not create any new 
independent essence. When movement began there was 
some reality behind it. Life is active but it is not the 
mere sum of activities. The universe as it manifests 
itself to us may be movements and counter movements 
but there is some kind of being, spiritual, or vital or ma- 
terial, that is the source and ground of it. It may be un- 
sophisticated thought that demands it, but no kind of 
thinking can get away from it. The philosopher when 
he is not theorizing is as much bound by it as the com- 
mon peasant. They may differ as to the nature of the 
being but not as to the fact of being itself. Both believe 
that movement is a reality but neither that it is the reality. 
When Bergson says that “movement, becoming is every- 
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thing that is and there is nothing else,” and that “activi- 
ties are the universal substance” “and that there are only 
actions” he contradicts one of the fundamental principles 
of reason. What is Bergson’s answer to the question, 
What is the ultimate reality? Sometimes he seems to say 
that it is time. At other times it appears to be move- 
ment. At still others, life. Some of his interpreters say 
that life is the ultimate ground of force, the original im- 
petus. But is it an entity, or a sum of activities? Isita 
mode of the ultimate being or the eternal essence? If it be 
a mere shifting principle—movement or life or time—we 
have nothing but a mere abstraction as the ground of all 
things. Such a philosophy is as baseless as a dream. 
Bergson leaves us in complete uncertainty as to the re- 
lation to each other of these primal principles. 

Bergson has much to say about matter and material 
things. He talks about our bodies and brain and nerves, 
about the sun and objects existing in space. He is well 
acquainted with modern science and tells us a great many 
interesting and valuable scientific facts. Creative Evo- 
lution is well worth reading for the scientific informa- 
tion one gets from it. It has justly been called a great 
work. But what is his doctrine of matter? What is our 
body? What are the objects with which science deals, 
the things we encounter in our daily life, the things we 
call material things? He tells us that “matter is a rela- 
tion of movement.” “Inert matter filling space, space 
that underlies matter as pure immobility, does not exist. 
Movement exists, immobility does not.” Matter is the 
inverse of life. “Matter, extension in space, is the inter- 
ruption which is an inversion of the movement which in 
life is a pure duration of time.” The interruption in 
whatever way brought about is a “detension.” He com- 
pares it to steam escaping into the air and being con- 
densed into drops of water. Life escaping from the 
stream becomes matter. It is, however, “purely an ap- 
pearance composed of the relation of one movement 
to other movements.” “Our body is the exact actual 
present point at which one action is taking place, the 
point at which perception marks out our possible actions 
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and memory brings the might, as it were, of the past to 
push us into the future. At every moment it may be 
said to perish and to be born. The body is our instrument 
of action, it is the sharp edge of a knife which cuts into 
the future. It is the moving point pressing forward, the 
present moment in which consciousness makes that in- 
stantaneous section across the universe of becoming, 
which takes for us the form of solid matter spread out in 
space.” “Our body is at the actual point where the present 
advancing into the future is becoming the past and at this 
point perception makes a cut across the universal flow. 
This present reality is matter. Matter is the section 
which we imagine to exist simultaneously at every mo- 
ment of actual perception, and as this center of perception 
moves forward the whole section seems to move with it. 
Space is the way in which we represent it.” Matter, 
then, is the contact of an advancing current with a resist- 
ing current, and our body is the product of the present 
conflicting with the future. The entire material world is 
the product of movement in vital currents. 

This reads very much like absolute idealism. Matter 
is a section which we imagine to exist. It is a form of 
becoming which takes for us the appearance of solid sub- 
stance. A body that is being constantly created and is 
as constantly perishing does not seem to be the body 
which each one of us inhabits. It seems more like a 
phantom than a real body. We do not quite understand 
just how it maintains its identity. If it is my life push- 
ing into the future how does it become an abiding reality 
to so many other people? If the life still presses us into 
the future at what we call death what is the body that 
the friends bury? A thousand questions come pressing 
on us clamoring for an answer but we are so confused by 
their movements and counter movements, being created 
and perishing, we can find no satisfactory reply. The 
opposite of matter is spirit. What is Bergson’s idea of 
spirit? “It is the process, the evolution, the prolonging 
of the past into the present. It is a pure time existence.” 
“Tt is the memory which holds the past and unites it with 
the present in the living reality.” “Pure memory affirms 
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the existence of mind or spirit, an existence that cannot 
be reduced to or explained by matter.” “Perception af- 
firms the reality of matter; memory the reality of spirit.” 
“It is the intersection of mind and matter.” “When we 
pass from pure perception to memory we definitely aban- 
don matter for spirit.” When the past which has ceased 
to exist as actual facts is brought up by memory into the 
present we become cognizant of the fact of the existence 
of spirit. Spirit reveals itself through memory, one of 
the functions of mind. This is Bergson’s formal expla- 
nation of spirit. It is rather an account of how we recog- 
nize it than what it is. It is not complete. He uses the 
words spirit and spirituality in a still wider sense. There 
is spirit in unconscious psychical states. It is coextensive 
with progress. The only thing that has a pure time ex- 
istence is life, and as spirit has pure time existence it is 
coextensive with life. It is not confined to rational and 
instinctive life; it extends even to vegetative forms of 
existence. His vague definitions shows that his idea of 
spirit is very different from that which is most widely 
current. 

The philosophy of Bergson has a psychological basis. 
The first of his works was a study of the data of con- 
sciousness. His first and great discovery, as he thought, 
was to find the supreme significance of life. That is the 
most fundamental of the pure primary intuitions. To 
be able to understand him we must get the principles of 
his psychology. Every psychology must start with con- 
sciousness. We can never know any thing until it gets 
somehow into consciousness. If there are subliminal ac- 
tivities they must be forever unknown to us if they do 
not send some kind of message into consciousness. We 
can not begin to reason about anything until we get the 
facts as they appear in consciousness. Bergson says, 
“Consciousness is coextensive with universal life. To 
show the genesis of consciousness we must set out from 
this general consciousness which embraces it.” “Consci- 
ousness is identical with life.” If consciousness is coexten- 
sive with life and matter is only the condensed form of 
life that took a wrong direction, the true philosophy is 
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panpsychism. That form of consciousness which we call 
mind is a special mode of the universal life. Life be- 
coming conscious of itself is the primary intuition. 
It is at this point mind is identified with pure duration. 
Life knows itself and for the moment is absorbed in the 
vision. It is the very first activity of mind. For psy- 
chology this is ultimate. This seems for Bergson the 
only pure intuition. This function of the mind of know- 
ing itself as life occupies the entire field of what was 
known among the older psychologists as pure reason and 
among the Greeks as the nous. 

In the psychical sphere Bergson finds three functions 
of life: instinct, intuition and intellect. Instinct is “the 
guiding principle of activity in the animals.” It acts 
“by a natural disposition, without reflection, without in- 
terposing the perception of the relations or meaning of 
the actions, without the presentation to the mind of an 
end to be attained.” It is unreflective pragmatism. “It 
differs from intellect only in the fact that it is unconsci- 
ous.” But he uses here the word consciousness in a sense 
as much too narrow as his general sense is too broad. 
He means only that the animal is unconscious of a pur- 
pose. “Instinct is somewhat like intuition.” “Instinct 
is akin to that direct insight that we have called intui- 
tion.” “Intuition is that sympathetic attitude to the re- 
ality without us that makes us seem to enter into it, to be 
one with it, to live it.” By intuition “life is directly 
known.” “The intuition of life is knowledge of reality 
itself, reality as it is in itself.” Life in instinct has not 
attained a distinct consciousness of itself. It is not yet 
sufficiently evolved to note its progress. It is mind only 
in its lower stage of evolution. 

Intellect is like instinct in the fact that it is in its na- 
ture purposive activity. It is different from instinct in 
that it is conscious of its ends. “It is a speciai adaptation 
of the mind which enables the being endowed with it to 
view the reality outside it but which at the same time 
limits both the extent and the view the mind takes of it.” 
It has been formed by a narrowing, a shrinking, a con- 
densation of general consciousness. “It cuts out in the 
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flow the lines along which our activity moves. It traces 
the lines of our interest.” “It gives us knowledge for the 
sake of action.” It originated in the practical demands 
of life and considered in its original feature it is “the 
faculty of manufacturing artificial objects, especially 
tools to make tools and of indefinitely varying the manu- 
facture.” It can never know the whole of life for 
“created by life in definite circumstances, to act on de- 
finite things, how can it embrace life of which it is only 
an emanation or an aspect? Deposited by the evolution- 
ary movement in the course of its way, how can it be ap- 
plied to the evolutionary movement itself?” It cannot 
grasp reality “because it divides and separates reality, 
thus replacing its concrete fulness with abstracted and 
partial aspects, and is doomed to failure however far its 
activities may be carried.” It may be scientific but it can 
never be philosophic. “Our intellect is the faculty of 
knowing matter in the form of extension in space. Sci- 
ence is the work of intellect.” “It discovers the relations 
and order of solid things.” “It shows us knowing as a 
means, not an end; it is for the sake of acting.” It is the 
faculty of interest. It is a guide to that which works. 
This is pragmatism. 

By intellect he does not mean the whole of the cogni- 
tive powers, as the old psychologists did, but the function 
of reasoning. And this reason is limited to the facts 
of perception. It is a practical abandonment of philoso- 
phy. It is philosophical scepticism. He does not have 
a system of philosophy and he can never have one unless 
he extends the range of intellect. He says that if we ac- 
cept his philosophy “it is not because we have weighed 
its arguments as a set of abstract principles but because 
we have entered into sympathy with it.” We accept it 
not because of its harmony and consistency with itself, 
nor because its principles are clear deductions from the 
primary data of pure reason, but because it appeals to 
our feelings or our old way of thinking about things. He 
takes refuge in mysticism. “The more we succeed in 
making ourselves conscious of our progress in pure 
duration, the more we feel the different parts of our be- 
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ing entering into each other and our whole personality 
concentrates itself on a point.” This is a disappearance 
of cognition in an experience of not anything at all. It is 
like Plotinus and Schelling having an immediate super- 
conscious intuition of God. Bergson proposes as the ulti- 
mate end of his philosophy the absorption of self in empty 
time. Is it not akin to Buddhism and its Nirvana? 

Bergson makes some strong statements about our per- 
sonality and self, and one of the chief glories of his phi- 
losophy, as he claims, is the clear and firm establishment 
of freedom. The principles of his philosophy are not 
promising, but we turn eagerly to the grounds upon which 
he bases his claims. He says, “Now philosophy will know 
this only when it recovers possession of the self by the 
self.” “There is one reality, at least, which we all seize 
from within, by intuition and not by simple analysis. It 
is our own personality in its flowing through time—our 
self which endures.” This knowledge of self is an im- 
mediate intuition. The intellect fails when it tries “to 
reconstruct personality with physical states, whether it 
confines itself to those states alone or whether it adds a 
kind of thread for the purpose of joining the states to- 
gether.” Upon this intuition of a personal self he plants 
his doctrine of freedom. “We are free when our acts 
spring from our whole personality, when they express 
that personality.” “Free will is the expansion of the 
individuality of life. Our actions, even our free actions 
follow from and depend upon our character, and our char- 
acter is formed by circumstances, but it is not external to 
us, it is ourself.” All this is substantially true but there 
is nothing new in it. It is not the peculiar product of 
Bergson’s philosophy. Indeed, when we look at his defi- 
nition of self and personality it seems to be an exotic in 
his system. 

What does Bergson mean by self? He thinks that the 
self is some kind of a modification of the great stream of 
becoming, a product of the ultimate reality whether time 
or movement or life. We will give his own statement: “On 
flows the current, running through human generations, 
subdividing itself into individuals. This subdivision is 
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vaguely indicated in it, but could not have been made 
clear without matter. Thus souls are continually being 
created which nevertheless in a certain sense pre-exist- 
ed.” Souls are “little rills into which the great river of 
life divides itself flowing through the body of humanity.” 
Self, thus is a part of the great stream of life and is iden- 
tified with it. It exists first only as a possibility and in 
that sense pre-exists. In some way it diverges from the 
main stream and as a jet it encounters a counter move- 
ment of some part of the stream that had primarily es- 
caped and had become condensed into matter. In this 
conflict both self and body Gonverge together. It was not 
a self until it found a body, and there was not a body until 
it met a self. The two were created together. The body 
we are told is constantly being created and annihilated. 
This must be true also of the self for it has no individual- 
ity, really no existence without a body. The body in this 
constant shifting between being created and destroyed 
looks very much like a phantom, and so does this self. 
It is impossible to understand how it maintains its indi- 
vidual identity. The self becomes spirit through memory, 
but how can there be memory without self identity. The 
chain of individuality is being constantly broken, and 
how can these momentary links bring up the past into the 
present? Bergson’s self is something quite different 
from the self with which we are acquainted. The self is 
an original fact of consciousness. It is the most funda- 
mental and universal of all judgments. “I am” is in- 
volved in all experience. Self is not the sum of mental ac- 
tivities but is the being that is acting. Hume said he 
could not catch himself without a thought or a feeling ora 
volition. Nobody else can. But in that very feeling or 
thought or volition he finds himself. The consciousness 
of self is a part of every fact of consciousness. It is the 
abiding self that links these activities of experience into a 
coherent whole. Any philosophy that does not include 
this fact is fundamentally, radically wrong. However 
bound by relations to other individuals and things self 
maintains the certainty of its own individuality and its 
own personality. This is so inwrought into our convic- 
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tions that though it may be for a little while beclouded it 
can never be eradicated. As soon as we see clearly what 
sort of self Bergson is dealing with we begin to be afraid 
of his fine sayings about free will and when we turn back 
to examine his definitions we find that our fears are well 
founded. “Free will, this power of free creative action, 
is not the liberty of choice, that indeterminists have as- 
serted and determinists have denied. It is not the feel- 
ing of liberty that we have when we are set face to face 
with alternate courses from which to choose, nor is it the 
feeling we have when our choice has been made and we 
look back on the action accomplished, the feeling that we 
need not have acted as we did and could have acted dif- 
ferently.” “But as this philosophy holds there is that in 
the nature of life and consciousness which is itself es- 
sentially free will.” What that thing in life is that 
makes it essentially free “is becoming in which 
there is no repetition, in which therefore prediction is im- 
possible.” “Life in its entirety appears as an immense 
wave, which starting from a center, spreads outwards, 
and which on almost the whole of its circumference is 
stopped and converted into oscillation ; at one single point 
the obstacle has been forced, the impulsion has been pass- 
ed freely. It is this freedom that the human form regis- 
ters.” The original impetus brings forward an impulse 
that carries us over obstacles in ways that can not be pre- 
dicted, and that is the self-determination which he calls 
free will. It seems to us very much like the most rigid 
determinism. Where there can be no choice to talk of 
liberty and free will seems absurd. 

In the light of these elements of his philosophy we must 
interpret his definition of life. “Life is conscious spirit- 
ual activity creative effort leading towards freedom.” 
It means something quite different from what we thought 
it meant when we first read it. The same thing is true of 
his definition of God: “God is a free creating God pro- 
ducing matter and life at once, whose creative activity is 
continued in a vital direction by the creation of species 
and the construction of human personalities.” He does 
not after all mean a personal God but the ultimate reality, 
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whatever it may be, that lies behind this everlasting 
change. “If we would call that ultimate reality, the uni- 
versal principle underlying worlds and systems of worlds, 
God, then we must say that God is unceasing life, free- 
dom, action. And creation is a simple process, an ac- 
tion that is making itself across an action that is un- 
making itself, like the fiery path of a rocket through 
the black cinders of spent rockets that are falling.” 
This ultimate reality is not governed by a purpose. “These 
modes of the vital activity are not things that life has 
produced for their own sake, nor the final realization of a 
purpose. They are not things, nor ends but tendencies.” 
“Does the evolution reveal to us the purpose and destiny 
of humanity? Only so far as this, it shows us that in 
one very special sense we are the end and purpose of evo- 
lution. Not that we existed beforehand as its purpose or 
final cause, for there is no pre-existent plan; the impetus 
lies behind us, not before. Not that we are the success- 
ful outcome of the impetus, the end of its striving, for we 
are the result of one divergent tendency and doubtless 
many accidents have helped to make us what we are.” 
The ultimate reality did not intend to make us but in the 
incessant change it happened to produce us, but for no 
special end. We are part of that stream of life, a di- 
vergent rill, and all things are also parts of it. Here is 
pantheism as pure as that taught by Spinoza. It makes 
little difference that Spinoza called it substance and Berg- 
‘son called it life. It gives us neither God nor immortal- 
ity. It does not give us high moral ideals nor hold up 
any sure hope for the individuals. It leaves us in the 
open universe, the mere sports of aimless change. 

A more dreary philosophy has never been proposed to 
the world. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
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ARTICLE III. 


CHURCH HISTORY THROUGH CHURCH STATIS- 
TICS. 


BY PROFESSOR V. G. A. TRESSLER, PH.D., D.D. 


The Lutheran Church for the most part has been over 
shy of figures. Frightened at the results of David’s cen- 
sus it has been past learning the New Testament’s “what 
man of you having to build sitteth not down first and 
counteth the cost.” With its magnificent and never-to- 
be-changed emphasis upon the things that are inner and 
essentially unseen, the Lutheran Church has perhaps 
failed to remember all the steps of the truly conquering 
Church, which in the very throes of its Pentecostal power 
had its 3000 and later its 5000, and registered them. 
“The Lord shall count when He writeth up the people, 
that this man was born there” (Psalm 87:6) shows a sa- 
lutary statesmanship of numbers even in the ancient 
days. 

When now, because of Lutheran indifference to figures 
and also negligence upon the part of those whose proper 
and bounden duty it is to furnish the facts, our Church is 
represented to the world in the current census figures for 
1915 as having lost 10,000 communicants, we have fore- 
gone all right of complaint. But the situation ought to 
set us thinking as to our duty in the premises. It will 
not suffice to say, as has recently been said, (J. F. Ohl, 
Literary Digest, Mar. 27, 1915), “Dr. Carroll does not 
seem to understand that the Lutheran Church makes lit- 
tle of organization but much of faith.” This leaves us 
resourceless in the presence of a great wrong. The fact 
is that organization is no longer disregarded in the Lu- 
theran Church in this country, while in Europe it has long 
since had the most painstaking and accurate attention 
paid to it. Faith and organization. We have long time 
now ceased to put James over against Paul. This we 
must do and not leave the other undone. 
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It may hearten us that Dr, Carroll finds, in a 25-year 
cross section of American church growth, that the Luth- 
eran Church leads the Synodical Conference having a gain 
of 130 per cent., the General Synod coming next with 
116 per cent., while the revivalistic communions, as the 
Methodist Episcopal and Baptist North register 63 per 
cent. and 56 per cent. respectively. Yet really we cannot 
lay our hands on the underlying elements which have defi- 
nitely gone to make this increase, because we have not 
appreciated the worth of keeping the rolls of the churches 
undivided. In short, we do not as a Church recognize 
figure values, save as ground of an occasional boast. But 
figures are rather to the end that we may see our weak- 
nesses and locate them, than that we may merely hiber- 
nate in a sort of flaccid strength. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table said of figures 
that the way to make them interesting was “not to talk 
them, but to talk about them.” Talked about they lead to 
wholesome diagnosis. Take any chureh factor—the 
problem of church divisions, of church propaganda, of 
missionary, liturgical, or even devotional progress,—the 
answer cannot be adequately given without a careful view 
of the figures to compare, to summarize amounts, to re- 
late with the past, to registex publications and distribu- 
tions, and to collate the results in whole or in part. 

It is in trying to make figures do the impossible that 
disaster overtakes us. Therefore the need for the Lu- 
theran Church in this country to give a larger and more 
definite attention to this matter and this right soon. 

No one claims that the method of statistical observa- 
tion is of universal application. Yet the whole of our 
“social science is found not only in qualitative distinc- 
tions but also in quantitative measurements.” (Mayo- 
Smith-Statistics-Sociology, p. 8). And “the grand of- 
fice of statistics,” according to the above authority, Dr. 
Mayo-Smith, “is to direct our attention to possible rela- 
tions of cause and effect which might otherwise have es- 
caped our notice.” This is of signal value to the present- 


day Church in all its many activities and its world-wide 
application of Grace. 
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Can we not know better how to achieve the high call- 
ing of the Church in Jesus Christ? No doubt the answer 
is “Yes.” And when this is done, if it ever is done, 
tables of faithfully prepared statistics will have played a 
not unheroic part. To this end we need, like the Church 
of Germany, less of the figurative and more of the figures. 

The Evangelical Church in Germany maintains its or- 
ganization with a really marvellous analysis of its life on 
all possible sides. Some of these facts and processes as 
the figures tel! them may help us both by showing the 
method of statistics and by giving us some factors of real 
importance in their life as a Church. 

First, naturally, birth figures. In the German Reich 
there were born in 1900 2,060,000, or 36.77 souls to a 
thousand of population. In 1913 the births numbered 
1,894,598, or 28.29 persons to a thousand. This is a de- 
crease of 8 births in a thousand, and has given rise to 
much political discussion and anxiety on the part of the 
Church. But according to a universal statistical law, it 
is believed that after the war there will be again an in- 
crease of the birth rate. The absolute excess of births 
over deaths in Germany in 1912, was 839,954, and indeed 
for a period of ten years it has been a little more than 
this, or 848,000. 

The authorities are inclined to believe that the diminu- 
tion in birth rate is owing to indolence and love of ease 
and pleasure. Prof. Seeberg at the Church Social Con- 
gress in Bremen in 1913 lectured on this to-the-church- 
threatening situation. The German church authorities 
are by no means taken with the increasing number of 
small families on the alleged basis of “quality, not quan- 
tity,” They say that the present situation shows that 
“the ethically good is always the economically right.” 
The German experts hold that France, where the death 
and birth rates are practically equal and the families 
small, shows no betterment of the individual, no heighten- 
ing of the family quality. 

And the “Kreuzzeitung” (1913) says: “Only religion 
can stay this danger. It must ever remain not an econo- 
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mic, or hygenic, or individualistic problem, but a prob- 
lem of religion.” 

If one now asks which of the Churches has the ad- 
vantage in this reduced birth rate the usual answer is the 
Catholic. But this is by no means so clear. In the case 
of the large cities, Catholic Cologne and Protestant Ber- 
lin, each alike fell off a little over 3 per cent. The fact 
seems to be that the greater decrease of births in Pro- 
testant sections, where this is the case, is to be explained, 
not by the Confession, but by the difference in the char- 
acter of the population, the Evangelical being more in the 
industrial cities and also of the academic classes. 

Dr. Seeberg thinks it the spirit of the times, and warns 
against the possibilities of its bringing weakness to the 
nation, to the individual and to the Church. 

In the recent ten-years’ interval (1902-12) the average 
excess of births over deaths varied widely in the different 
European countries. In Russia this excess was 18.81 to 
the thousand people; in Bulgaria 14.12; in Germany 
13.64; in Holland 12.79; Belgium 8.61; in England 8.30; 
in Italy 6.05; and in France 1.42. 

In the matter of marriages, there were in Germany in 
1912 the highest number to that date—523,491, that is 
7.66 marriages to the thousand of population. The aver- 
age for ten years was 500,742, or 7.92 to the thousand. 

Great care is taken by the German Church authorities 
to ascertain the exact religious relationship of all per- 
sons married. In 1913 there were 189,055 Protestant 
weddings, and a little less than half that number, 96,857, 
Catholic. Besides this there were 15,900 weddings in 
which the husband was Catholic and the wife Evangeli- 
cal, and an almost equal number, 15,621, where the hus- 
band was Evangelical and the wife Catholic. 

But the Church in Germany is not interested in births 
and marriages, as the State, for economic or social rea- 
sons, but wholly as a Church and for the development of 
the individual life religiously. 

If then we ask ourselves how it stands with regard to 
the number of those who are baptized as related to the 
number born, we have here also the exact information. 
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From the Protestant marriages in 1913 were born 422,- 
734 children, and of these there were 409,520 presented 
for baptism, that is, 96.87 per cent. Only 13,214 there- 
fore were not baptized. Of the mixed marriages there 
were 57,572 children born in 1913. If the Protestants 
had had half of these their baptisms would have summed 
up 28,786, whereas in the Protestant Churches there were 
really baptized of this class 30,456, or 52.9 per cent. 
Of these mixed marriages heretofore the Catholics bap- 
tized the greater number, but now in 1913 only 47.1 per 
cent., indicating a swing to the advantage of the Evan- 
gelical Church. Of the whole number of children born in 
Prussia in 1913, 505,380, 483,904 were baptized, only 41,4, 
per cent. not being presented for this ordinance of the 
Church. If one follows this matter by provinces there 
is found a wide disparity. In Hanover with its strict 
Lutheran Church 98.93 per cent. of all children to the 
Evangelical Lutheran parents were baptized in 1913, 
while in Berlin the number reached but 92.88 per cent. 
Thus the statistics show a very excellent situation in 
reference to baptism. 

If one looks to the official celebration of these mar- 
riages we find that the very great majority are solemn- 
ized by the Church. Of the Evangelical marriages, that 
is, those in which both husband and wife are members of 
the Evangelical Church, in Prussia 88.27 per cent. were 
church weddings, in Bavaria 95.94 per cent., in Alsace 
Loraine 99.72 per cent., though Hamburg had only 75 per 
cent. of its marriages so solemnized. 

Coming now to the matter of confirmation, we are in- 
terested to see how the baptized child is taken care of by 
the Church and what part of the number become con- 
firmants of the Church. In Prussia in 1913 the Evan- 
gelical Church confirmed 512,567 souls born of Evan- 
gelical parents and who had been baptized in the Word. 
At the same time in Saxony there were confirmed 99,968, 
and in Bavaria 41,548. The maintenance of the custom 
is well fixed. Prussia is always a good average index of 
German church relations, neither worst nor best. In 
Prussia the year 1900 saw 433,380 confirmed; 1910, 495,- 
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441; and 1913 512,567. Thus the development here has 
kept pace with the population. 

Moving on in the line of life, the Church’s next figures 
tell us of these same baptized and confirmed as regards 
their participation in the Lord’s Supper. For years 
there has been a gradual, even if minute, diminution in 
the number of persons presenting themselves for this sac- 
rament. But in 1912 it was noted that the figures for 
the first time remained stationary. If no gain, at least 
there was no loss. And in 1913, first in a series of years, 
there was an increase in the number of communicants. 
Of course the figures for 1914 and 1915 would make very 
great advances, did we have them at hand. But 1912 
and 1913 seem to show a real movement amongst the 
churches towards and not away from the means of grace. 
In 1913 8,089,396 persons communed in the Evangelical 
Churches of Prussia. In Hanover there were 1,191,234. 
In all Prussia 32.58 per cent. of the Protestant popula- 
tion communed. The German states differ here again 
very greatly. While in Posen 57.05 per cent. of the con- 
firmed communed, in Berlin the percentage of the Evan- 
gelical church membership was but a little over 14 per 
cent. (14.38 per cent.) In Bavaria it rises to 62.04 per 
cent, and in Waldeck to 66.88 per cent. The hopeful 
thing is that Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hesse, Mecklen- 
burg, Anhalt, Lubeck and Alsace Loraine have actually 
and absolutely increased, and that quite perceptably, in 
the communicants presenting themselves at the Supper. 
Schneider’s Kirchliches Jahrbuch for 1915 (p. 458) says 
almost jubilantly, referring to this matter: “The con- 
stant recession of persons participating in the commu- 
nion we have counted as one of the most serious matters 
confronting us. So much the more happy is it to note 
that finally the ban appears to be broken, and all the more 
so in that it has occurred in a year in which it was so lit- 
tle expected. Of course one can confidently anticipate a 
great gain in the coming year.” 

The relation of deaths and church burials also gives 
access to the feelings and religious attitude of men, and it 
also is closely kept account of in the German Church. In 
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the year 1913 361,106 persons confirmed in the Prussian 
Church passed by death. Of this number 309,100 were 
buried by the Church, that is, 85.6 per cent. of those dead 
were interred according to the rites of the Chureh. Now, 
in 1900 the church official burials were but 77.59 per 
cent., so that here too the figures point in the right direc- 
tion. In Bavaria the per cent. of church burials rises to 
98.09 per cent. I note the insertion of an “ad” in one 
German paper by a free-religion pastor of an indepen- 
dent organization, in which he announces himself open 
for all funeral calls of any kind, stating that he is a “‘re- 
ligionsdrener” and has the right to officiate in the ceme- 
teries. “Give me a call.” It sounds quite American. 
(S. Jahrbuch 1915, p. 461). 

Among the graver matters of the church life in a 
country like Germany, for centuries sharply divided up 
along confessional lines, is the matter of accessions from 
the bodies and recessions thereto, or conversions and per- 
versions to and from the Evangelical Church. Very 
careful attention is always given to this situation so that 
on the instant one may know the relations, loss or gain, 
in the account, as well as the source and occasion thereof. 

Naturally the chief factors here are the Evangelical 
and the Roman Catholic Church, and it is remarkable 
how closely they have maintained their relative place 
with regards to one another through the long series of 
years. In 1871 there were in all Germany out of every 
hundred men 62.31 Evangelicals and 36.21 Catholics. In 
1880, 62.63 Evangelicals and 35.85 Catholics, an Evan- 
gelical gain and a Catholic loss. In 1890, 62.77 Evan- 
gelical and 35.76 Catholics, likewise an Evangelical gain 
and a Catholic loss. But in 1910 there were 61.59 out of 
each hundred Evangelicals, and 36.65 Catholics, a slight 
Catholic gain and Evangelical loss. Yet, as can be seen, 
in spite of immigration and war and political changes, 
there is less than one per cent. of a shift in the relation 
of the Evangelical and Catholic Churches in Germany in 
a period of almost 50 years. If it shows nothing else, it 
at least proves the infinitely careful conservation by each 
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Church of its own population even down to the individual 
including each infant born. 

In 1910 5,746 persons came by “Uebertritt” into the 
Prussian Evangelical Church. In 1913 the number com- 
ing in from other bodies rose to 7,379. Throughout Ger- 
many there were in this same year 10,306 accessions to 
the Evangelical Church. Of these 462 came from the 
Jews, 8,597 from the Catholics, and 1,247 from the secta- 
rians. In recent times about 400 came annually into the 
Church from the Jews, and 8,000 and over annually from 
the Catholics, and in recent years 1,000 or over yearly 
came back from the sectarian missions. These latter are 
of those who in former years have gone out and not find- 
ing what they sought return to the bosom of their mother 
Church—in this case the Evangelical Protestant Church 
of Germany. 

If now we look at the losses—those who go from the 
Church—these too are to be found interesting figures. 
To the Jews go over from year to year about an average 
of 60. In 1913 there were 58. These are without signi- 
ficance, and wholly due to intermarriages. Turning to 
the Roman Catholic column, we find in 1913 952 persons 
leaving the Protestant Church of Germany for the Roman 
Catholic, and this is about the average of the last years. 
Place this yearly loss to the Roman Catholic Church over 
against the annual gain from them of almost 8,000—in 
1913, 8,597—we are heartened. The outgo to the Catho- 
lics, except in some special individual cases, is also occa- 
sioned chiefly by intermarriage, while the reverse move- 
ment to the Protestant Church has its chief incentive in 
the positive evangelical note mixed, be it said, in some 
cases with a political factor. The “Los vom Rom” move- 
ment which brought large numbers to the Evangelical 
Church in Austria and southeast Germany in recent 
years has not yet lost its momentum. This is shown 
from the fact that of the 6,193 converts from Catholicism 
(in 1913) to the Prussian Church, 1,677 were in Silesia. 
Yet the movement is quite general; Brandenburg brought 
in 471; Catholic Westphalia 838; even the indifferent 
Berlin 585; Saxony 861; Bavaria 386, and Alsace Loraine 
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92. So that the relation of Catholics and Protestants in 
the German Reich seems, so far as personal exchanges of 
church membership goes, to favor Protestantism. 

There are however two other losses to the Evangelical 
Church of more consequence, one to the different Chris- 
tian Sectarian movements, and another a breaking loose 
entirely from any and all Christian Churches and creeds. 

These figures are for Prussia alone. For Germany the 
figures are respectively: 4,537, 4,680, 4,869, 5,249. In 
1910, 2,586 persons left the Evangelical Church for other 
Protestant Church relations; in 1911, 2,789; 1912, 2,572; 
1918, 3,159. Yet on the whole these losses too have les- 
sened. In 1908, for instance, there were 10,224 of these 
losses. In very recent years fewer have left the Church 
to the Sectarian missions in Bavaria, Saxony and Hesse. 
These losses go to the Baptists, Methodists, Irvingites 
(the Holy Apostolic Church), and also, and not to be 
overlooked, to the so-called “Gemeinschaftsbewegung.” 
Most of these latter are earnest Christians and their loss 
to the Evangelical Church is to be lamented. However, 
a symptom of encouragement is that by far the larger 
number of these “Gemeinschaft” people remain in the 
Church and form centers of active evangelical light and 
warmth in their congregations. The “Gemeinschaft” 
problem in the German Church is a serious one, but in 
recent years is developing a solution favorable to the es- 
tablished Church, through a wiser leadership on the part 
of the “Gemeinschaft” people themselves, and also a 
kindlier spirit manifest by the Church itself to the move- 
ment. 

The most alarming loss to the Evangelical Church in 
recent years, and one threatening for a time dire disaster, 
is the so-called “Austrittsbewegung” which, fomented by 
the Social Democrats and vigorously promoted by the 
“Haeckel Monisten Bund” and allied materialistic organi- 
zations, seemed liable to sweep everything before it. Of 
course the war with its rekindled religion has given 
quickened power in a thousand churches. But even be- 
fore the war loomed dark on the horizon, the backbone of 
the “Austrittsbewegung” seemed to be broken. In 1913, 
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23,000 left the Church on practically atheistic grounds. 
This is largely from Prussia, 19,479, and these chiefly 
from Berlin, 12,463. Special propaganda had been made 
in the latter place against the Church with the idea of or- 
ganizing a great movement which once in motion with a 
popular swing would carry tens of thousands with it. 
This phase of the organized purpose was a pronounced 
failure. Outside of Prussia the loss to the Church from 
this materialistic movement was only 3,517. In Bavaria, 
Saxony, Baden and Hamburg religious recessions were 
less in 1913 than the preceding year. 

When one casts an eye over the atheistic literature of 
the time and notes the violent efforts to kill the Church 
then and there, and then turns to observe the very indif- 
ferent results of the movement, courage comes flowing 
back into the heart. “The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” The Haeckel Bund arranged to have “Re- 
formation Day,” 1912, marked by hundreds of thousands 
asking the Church for dismissals or expressing their re- 
lease from its bounds and bonds. Then these thousands 
were to smilingly say “adieu” to the Church, and thereby 
as they said, “the Christian Church was to receive a 
deadly wound.” But in reality the 1912 Reformation 
Day passed with relatively little response to this effort to 
kill the Church. On the 10th of March, 1913, a leaflet 
was distributed throughout Berlin called “Der Befrei- 
engskampf 1913,” appealing for “die Losreiszung von 
der Fremdenherschaft der Kirche.” Great efforts were 
made in the same direction by the Kommitte “Konfes- 
sionsloss’ in Hamburg and Munich. They expected 
thousands to leave the Church in a day. In the city of 
Nuremburg the total result was 130. Pastor Keller, the 
true Saxon evangelist, says: “Let them go. Their 
very going will waken again a real reformation in the 
Church.” 

Oftentimes too, a wrong impression is made by persons 
leaving the Church. Frequently the ground is not reli- 
gious nor doctrinal nor ecclesiastical but wholly local and 
personal. Thus 268 announced their purpose to with- 
draw from a Church in Westphalia because they were 
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only a branch Church and had not been made into an in- 
dependent parish (Jahrbuch 1913, p. 545). 

We will close this phase of the discussion by some facts 
which the figures for Saxony disclose regarding the com- 
ing and going of members of the State Church, in this 
case the Evangelical Lutheran. The figures are for 1911. 
In that year the Saxon Lutheran Church lost to others 
1,429 and gained from the same sources 1,160. For in- 
stance, 25 went to the Baptists and 20 Baptists came 
back; 5 went to the Jews and 29 came from them; 19 
went to the so-called Old Lutherans (Mo.) and 11 came 
back; 210 went to the Methodists and 41 came back; 54 
went to the Roman Catholics and 938 came from them. 
When one considers the Church as it is in Germany with 
Roman Catholics, Jews, Sectarian Missions and atheistic 
propaganda after its people, and then looks at the meagre 
excess of its losses over its gains one cannot but feel a 
sense of exhilaration at its stability and faith. Figures 
give the facts. 

Pastoral changes occur also in the European Churches, 
though, let us acknowledge with gratitude to the great 
Head of the Church, they are much less prominent in the 
current history of its pastors. In 1913, in Prussia, out 
of 81,000 ministerial places there were 793 positions 
filled. Of these, 438 were by those previously in regular 
pastoral positions ; 222 by men heretofore assistants, and 
133 from the ranks of Kandidatten, that is, newly or- 
dained. It is to be seen that candidates for the ministry 
in Germany are coming on. If one inquires the ground 
of these 793 changes, in the Prussian Church they are 
classified under six several heads. 84 vacancies were 
caused by the death of the previous incumbent; 98 
through regular retirement; 379 by transfer; 4 by resig- 
nation; 3 by dismissal and 57 by reason of newly made 
places, largely new churches. In 1912 there had been 74 
such new places, showing a vital reaching out by the 
Church annually towards meeting larger demands of an 
increasing population. 

It is of interest to note that of the pastoral positions 
filled during the year 1913, 27.36 per cent. were named 
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by the official authorities of the State Church, 37.28 per 
cent. were the appointments of patrons—a matter of seri- 
ous consequence to the Church’s life— and, what is quite 
hopeful, 35.36 per cent. through the elections by the con- 
gregations interested. The latter is a growing custom as 
the figures indicate. 

The State in Germany takes care of the Church financi- 
ally, having therefor five several funds or budgets. First, 
the General Fund for the State Church. This is for gen- 
eral expenses, for the payment of salaries of pastors in 
cases which are not otherwise met, for pensions of pas- 
tors and the taking care of pastors’ widows and orphans. 
Second, the fund for the payment of assistant pastors 
needed in the larger congregations. Third, the fund for 
taking care of special Church needs in the great cities 
and in industrial sections. Fourth, the fund for looking 
after members of the Evangelical Church outside of Ger- 
many. And fifth, a fund for the general expenses of ad- 
ministration through the general synod. The three last 
named show that even if tardy, the State yet is not wholly 
deaf to the Church’s modern needs. 

If now on the other hand it is asked what the congre- 
gations themselves do towards contributing for Church 
and charity, the statistics too tell the tale, not always 
either a satisfying one, yet one increasingly hopeful. The 
last year (1913) the collections of the Church in Prussia 
amounted to 1,933,191 marks, or the not insignificant 
sum of about $500,000. 

Remembering our own parochial reports and the ob- 
jects of our benevolence as therein shown, the distribu- 
tion by the German Evangelical Church of its contributed 
benevolence becomes a matter of interest. The objects 
as shown by the most recent distributions are made up in 
this way: Needy congregations (our Home Missions), 
Bible Societies, aiding theological students (Ministerial 
Aid), “Heiden Mission” (Foreign Missions), “Juden 
Mission” (Missions to Jews), the Inner Mission, taking 
care of the poor of the Church, Deaconess work including 
institutions for the blind, sick, imbeciles and for educa- 
tion, the widows and orphans of pastors, church and par- 
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sonage funds, and the Gustavus Adolphus Foundation 
(an organization for aiding Evangelical Christians in 
Roman Catholic countries). This distribution in itself 
shows a keen alertness to all the several sides of the 
Church’s present-day life, though the amount of contri- 
buted gifts does not total as the friends of the Church 
could wish. 

What about church buildings in Germany? Do they 
suffice for the gospel needs? The inadequacy of church 
buildings has been much exploited, and there is some 
ground for this, though here again the complaint has been 
much overdrawn. In 1913, 212 Evangelical churches 
were dedicated in Prussia. Of these 77 were quite new, 
135 enlarged and rebuilt. Of the newly built churches 
27 were in places which before had no church. The 
figures for church building are given in Germany with 
thoroughness only every ten years, the last and general 
statement covering the period between 1900 and 1910. 
This showed in Prussia 11,924 Evangelical churches. In 
addition there were 1,598 chapels and 2,975 halls and 
places of church meeting and work. Taking the Evan- 
gelical population there was in 1910 in Prussia one place 
of worship for each 1,339 souls, and this number of souls 
per place has been materially decreased since then. In 
their proportion of people to church space the different 
sections of the kingdom differ sharply. Thus while in 
Posen in the east there are but 880 souls to the church 
edifice, there are in Berlin the threateningly great num- 
ber of 10,301. Of course the sudden and surprising ex- 
pansion of Berlin, the great central capital, on the one 
hand, and on the other the slowness of the government 
there, with its heavy Social Democratic majority, to do 
anything for the spread of the Church, are the two 
causes of the anomalous condition of Berlin in the mat- 
ter of lack of churches. To the end of bettering the Ber- 
lin City Mission, Pastor Stoecker, the Kaiserin and oth- 
ers have wrought with unremitting zeal. And conditions 
are also here bettering. Worst of all in this matter is 
the city of Hamburg with 16,290 (in 1910) souls to each 
church. Rapid growth, the mixed character of its popu- 
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lace as Germany’s greatest port, and its government as a 
“free city,” are the grounds set forth usually to account 
for a situation not creditable to either Church or State. 

The number of candidates for the pastoral office, with 
us so burning a question, is also in the German Church a 
matter of serious concern. The statistics here as in 
other departments are sharp and definite, yet may be 
misleading, for some of those taking the so-called “first” 
and “second” examinations may simply become church 
parochial teachers and not finally receive ordination. In 
1913 in Prussia 136 candidates were ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry. This, however, is a sharp falling off and 
one which unfortunately has been a regular annual de- 
cline. In 1912 there were in Prussia 170 men ordained 
by the Evangelical Church. In 1905 the number of 
the ordained was 257; in 1900, 295; and in 1895, 312. 
The drop in the Prussian Landes Kirche from 312 to 136 
in 18 years is somewhat of a sinister portent. Candi- 
dates who have passed their “first year’? examinations 
make a better showing. While in 1895 there were 364 
passed, the number had dropped in 1910 to 179 and in 
1912 to 171. But in 1913 it increased to 196. There 
were slight gains everywhere save in Brandenberg (Ber- 
lin). 

The figures for south Germany, notably Bavaria, are 
promising. An examination of the number of minis- 
terial candidates of the Evangelical Church in Bavaria, 
running back several decades, shows the maintenance of 
a fair average of men for the pastorate. In the 30 years 
from 1825 to 1855 there were 1,035 candidates, an aver- 
age of 34. From 1855 to 1885 there were only 756, an 
average of but 23, but from 1885 to 1913 there were 
1,069, giving the relatively high average of 45. The low- 
est year was 1879 with 15 examined; the highest 1891 
which furnished 71 men for the Bavarian ministry. In 
Bavaria they anticipate their normal needs will be sup- 
plied by 1914 classes. 

For Germany in General the situation as already in- 
dicated is less favorable, yet having a degree of hopeful- 
ness. “So much is certain,” says an authority (Schnei- 
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der, 1915, 480), “that expectant, competent seekers after 
the ministerial office in Prussia at this time are all too 
few, far beneath the practical needs. In some sections 
the need is dire, and stands not at the door, but has al- 
ready entered the premises.” The normal annual need 
for Prussia is about 300 candidates, yet there is a feeling 
that the 196 in Prussia’s first year (1913) class marks 
the beginning of a normal advance on which the Church 
dares to count. “The depression is overcome’, says one. 
“Greater numbers can be expected this coming year.” 
But this authority adds: “The loss of the war, which 
one may not yet finally reckon, is not to be overlooked, 
for the young theological world of the Fatherland has 
yielded up its sacrifice of manhood as scarcely another 
rank can parallel’, and it will require an accelerated in- 
crease of theological students to fill the vacant places. 
Spite of all, the men who know the Church, believe that 
by 1916 or 1917 the normal number of ministerial stu- 
dents will be enrolled, and by 1918 or 1920 the pastoral 
office will again be satisfactorily supplied with the requi- 
site number of prepared men. It might be well to add 
that the Prussian Church authorities like to have a class 
of about 300 when the need requires 250, as giving about 
the proper surplus which will be whittled away in the 
three years course by failures, mental, moral and physi- 
cal, and otherwise. In the year 1912, 16 men dropped 
out of a class; in 1913 only 5, of whom 2 were lost by 
removal (from Germany, I would suppose) and 3—note 
it—turned to other callings. 

Looking a bit further back, at the total number of 
students attending the great German universities, we find 
almost up to the war an ever increasing list, from 41,- 
928 in the summer semester 1905, to 54,847 in 1910, 
and reaching 59,973 in the summer semester of 1913. 
In the winter semester of 1914-15 the number matricu- 
lated was 52,547. Of the present number it is of inter- 
est to note that 30,104, or more than one half are in the 
field. Doubtless at this time this number is consider- 
ably increased. This same situation obtains in Aus- 
tria and Hungary. The universities of Germany mat- 
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riculated 52,708 and had present 29,863. The Austrian 
universities had 19,335 matriculated and but 8,271 pres- 
ent. The totai number of all the students of the higher 
faculties in Austro-Germany (1914-15) was 93,446, of 
whom 49,720 were at work in the universities and 43,- 
726 were in the trenches. This loss in the lists of those 
in course of preparation is bound also to fall heavily 
upon the Churches. At this date 1585 professors in 
these faculties were also at the front. It may be a sur- 
prise to some of us that from 1905 the number of theo- 
logical students in the Evangelical faculties of the Ger- 
man universities has constantly increased, greatly to the 
joy of those who had noted the warning figures for a 
long series of years. In the summer semester, 1905, 
there were 2,277 such theological students. After this 
we find a gradual increase. In 1910 there were 2,535. 
Then the number swells regularly and normally; in 1911, 
2,811; in 1912, 3,318; in 1913, 3,864, and in 1914, the 
sum of the Evangelical students for the ministry at the 
universities reached the high total of 4,366, almost at- 
taining the previous record of 4,536 students reached 
in 1890. Of these Tubingen had 516, Berlin 497, Leipzig 
450 and Halle 393. 

Under “Church Statistics”, and we do not question 
the justice of the classification, the German govern- 
ment places the problem of divorce, which with them as 
with us is making so profound an inroad into the Chris- 
tian domesticity. The divorces in the German Reich in 
1912 totalled 16,911, of which Prussia furnished 10,797. 
This is an average of 25 divorces to each 100,000 people 
of the kingdom. The divorces in 1912 increased 1131, 
almost all in Prussia, Bavaria really receding in its num- 
ber of marriage dissolutions. There are now in Ger- 
many about 130,000 orphans, children of dissolved mar- 
riages. Much the greater per cent. of the divorces come 
from the cities, so that the Church authorities say in 
view thereof: “Increased religious attention to the 
great cities is the most important duty of the Church for 
the future.” 

Here then we have a Church which gives us in detail, 
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as a part of its own work, statistics annual and accurate 
of births, baptisms, instruction, confirmation, marriage, 
relation of births and baptized, mixed marriages, their 
progeny, communicants at the Lord’s Supper, gains 
and losses to the Church in all possible ways, collections, 
propaganda, candidates and students for the ministry. 

Who says it is not inspiring? Such a schedule of fig- 
ures as these presented, beginning at birth, registering 
and covering all those phases of the religious and social- 
religious life capable of statistical measurement, must 
give to a Church a sense of definiteness in devotion, of 
freedom in action and of mastery in programming the 
tomorrow work of the Church which our own less ade- 
quate usage does not provide. It may be said that this 
is a German and not inherently a Lutheran adjustment. 
Be that as it may, it is a part of an efficient system and 
is in itself a mark of efficiency which we would do well 
to let serve us in our present need of systematic better- 
ment. For any of the lines of investigation above pe- 
rused lend themselves to a great series of interpretations 
alike stimulating to the individual and productive to 
the body of the Church. They thereby become the 
Church’s helpers, and not only for this day, but for the 
one next coming. And if these figures are but “servers 
of tables” yet thereby, as in the olden day (Acts 6:23), 
it is made possible for others to give themselves more 
“continually to prayer and the ministry of the word.” 
De Quincy’s distinction in which he discriminates a lit- 
erature of fact and a literature of power can never to 
us Lutheran be valid. For with us a literature of power 
is such because it is also a literature of fact. 

Springfield, Ohio. 
Hamma Divinity School, 
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ARTICLE IV. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ST. PAUL’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, RHINEBECK, N. Y. 


BY REV. CHESTER H. TRAVER, D.D. 
PART I. PRELUDE. 


During the past few decades there has been awakened 
a newborn interest in ancestral homes. The persistent 
investigation of old historic books, mouldy receipts, an- 
tique church records and quaint wills have disclosed much 
history of intense interest and abiding worth. 

We, however, have not entered upon this search like 
one who wrote “A remote descendant of this ancient 
family claims the ownership of several hundred acres of 
ground in the heart of Baltimore, Md., and should like to 
have it and without delay! And if the agent secured it, 
the recipient promised to build a church and a parsonage 
and a stable annex.” Through the assistance of reminis- 
cent minds, many of whom have since left us for a season, 
we have collected some material supposed to be irretriev- 
ably lost. Our work has not been to create but locate, not 
to theorize but trace out lines of history. 

There are yet many theories to be solved or dissolved, 
which we will consider as time permits and leave the rest 
for our successors. Thus 


“Dreams of that which cannot die, 

Bright visions came to me, 

As lapped in thought I use to lie, 

And gaze into the summer sky, 

Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea; 


“Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere fancy has been quelled; 
Old legends from the monkish page, 
Traditions of the Saints and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age. 
And Chronicles of Eld.” 
—H. W. Longfellow. 
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By the act of the First General Assembly held at Fort 
James in New York City, Nov. 1, 1683, the State was di- 
vided into twelve counties. One of these was called 
Dutchess county and its boundaries were then fixed to 
“Bee from the bounds of the County of Westchester on 
the south side of the Highlands along the east side of the 
Hudson’s Rivers as farre as Roelof Jansens Creek and 
eastward into the woods twenty miles.” 

Oct. 1, 1691, the last clause was changed to read “East- 
ward into the woods twelve miles,” which amendment 
was confirmed by the King, May 20, 1708. 

In 1683 there seems to have been no settlers within 
these prescribed bounds but on the west bank of the river 
at Esopus were the Holland, Dutch and French Hugue- 
nots, of whom Hon. Francis R. Tillou wrote, “They were 
of all ranks and occupations—men of letters and science, 
agriculturists, artists, surgeons, physicians, manufactur- 
ists, mechanics, artisans, vineyard men, laborers and min- 
isters, men who were ever true to their friends but a ter- 
ror to their enemies.” 

Thence came the first settlers into our town, which they 
called, Kipsbergen in 1702 and Rhinebeck after 1737. 

June 29, 1703, the act was passed to lay out from Kings 
Bridge, N. Y., to Crawley, opposite Albany, what is now 
known as the Post Road, of a breadth of four rods Eng- 
lish measure at the least. In many places it never was 
one-half this width. 

October 4, 1710, under the leadership of Rev. Joshua 
Kocherthal, a Lutheran minister, there arrived at East 
Camp, known for decades as “Ye Camp,” and West Camp, 
the Palatines whose settlement and dispersion can be 
traced in the history of those and sister churches. Rev. 
J. Kocherthal was a gentle, scholarly spirit of poetic taste, 
with a most winning manner. His church records are a 
model. We were fortunate in being able to have them 
translated by Rev. Christian Krahmer and published by 
Benjamin Brink in Olde Ulster from which we quote a 
few entries: 

Baptism No. 65, July 8, 1711, was at the Upper Settle- 
ment (West Camp). 
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“Joseph, child of Gabriel and Susanna Hoffman. Spon- 
sors: Joseph Reichart and his wife Anna Maria Traver. 

NO. 115, Jan. 6, 1712—Anna Catharine, born Dec. 31, 
1711, child of Heinrich and Anna Margretha Mohr; spon- 
sors: Anna Sibylla Catharina Kehlin, Philipp Mohr and 
Anna Elizabeth Stahlin. 

We also copy two marriages because the parties later 
came to Rhinebeck. The first was in New York before 
sailing up the Hudson: 

Aug. 29, 1710—Carl Nahr, widower, a tanner of Birck- 
enfield in Westerich and Maria Apolonia, daughter of the 
late Mathesen of Eckersweil in the Country of Zweiben- 
ecken. 

At West Camp, married, January 9, 1711, Joseph Rei- 
chart of Kirchberg, County of Marburg, grandduchy of 
Wuertemberg, a widower and Anna Maria, widow of the 
late Johann Niclaus Treber, a wheelwright, of Wollstein 
in the county of Crentznach, Germany. 


PART II. INTRODUCTORY. 


When in 1714 forty families, attracted by the offers of 
Henry Beekman, came from East and West Camp and 
settled on his Rhinebeck patent, then known as Kipsber- 
gen, their pastor, Rev. Joshua Kocherthal, then living at 
West Camp, looked after their spiritual interests. The 
record reads that at Kirchenhoeck, Apr. 3, 1715, he con- 
firmed Valentine Schaeffer. Oct. 14, 1716, and Apr. 29, 
1717, the same rite was administered. The baptismal 
records were by him as also the marriages. 

Among his efficient members were Michael Bonesteel, 
Carl Neher, Henry Schaeffer, Barent Sipperly, Joseph 
Reichart and Bastian Traver. They worshipped with 
the German Reformed members who came with them and 
doubtless jointly built the first church of any denomina- 
tion in the Town of Rhinebeck, which then included Red 
Hook. It was situated at Kirchehoek, i. e., the church 
corner, on the property now owned by Edward Wey. 

We think they brought along the name of Rheinbach 
as Carl Neher, one of their members, a listmaster in 1710 
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came from Rheinbach, Germany, a small village about 50 
miles south of Cologne and 8 miles back from the river 
Rhein. They had come to a country which only the pre- 
vious year, 1713, had elected its first representative to 
the General Assembly. 

But Dutchess county proved so inviting to settlers that 
June 24, 1719, it had a “County House and Prison. Its 
early Court business was transacted at Kingston, Uls- 
ter county and the officials of Ulster acted for both coun- 
ties until July 6, 1721, when Governor Burnet granted a 
Court of Common Pleas.” 

In 1719, according to the census, there were 97 free- 
holders, of whom 46 were Palatines, in the north ward 
extending from Clines Sopas Island to the new border of 
Albany county (for in 1717 Livingston Manor was trans- 
ferred from Dutchess to Albany county). The list of 
(The Palatines as published by E. M. Smith was: 

Hans Jacob Dencks, Nicholas Row, Valentine Bender, 
Philip Feller, Johannes Risdorph, Barent Noll, George 
Shufelt, Ananias Teel, Frederick Mayer, Valentine Wole- 
ben, Henrich Shaver, Peter Tipple, Nicholas Emeigh, 
Carl Uhl, Hans Lambert, Martin Wheitman, Johannes 
Row, Peter Dob, Valentin Shaver, Bastian Traver, Jo- 
hannes Berenger, William Simon, Adam Dencks, Chris- 
tian Berg, Lazarous Dorn, Peter Woleben, Carl Neher, 
Phillips, Cooper, George Thater, Hans George Brigell, 
Hans Adam Frederick, Henrich Shearman, Johannes 
Backus, Andries Frantz, George Saltsman, Frantz Kel- 
der, Joseph Reichart, Laurense Thater, Alburtus Schrei- 
ber, Henrich Uhl, Adam Eckert, Stephen Frolich, Nicho- 
las Bonensteel, Martin Broog, Johannes Dob, Peter Wile- 
ben, Jr., Dirk De Duytser, Wendel Pulver, Martin Bur- 
ger, John George Eckert, George Shaver, Philip Solomon. 

Thus it is apparent that the Bergs, Berringers, Eck- 
erts, Emeighs, Fellers, Frolichs, Lamberts, Nehers, Rows, 
Reicharts, Schaeffers, Schreibers, Tippels, Thaters, and 
Trebers came to stay and are here now. 

In 1719 Rev. J. Kocherthal died at West Camp where 
his body now lies beneath the present church. Rev. Jus- 
tus Falckner ordained in 1703 was pastor in New York 
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and New Jersey but from 1719 until his death in Clave- 
rack, Columbia county, N. Y., in 1723 he served the whole 
field along the Hudson. In the year of his death we find 
Rev. J. Spahler at Kirchehoek who remained for about 
a decade in our town. 

In 1722 there was a further increase in the number of 
the Palatines. 

Oct 23, 1723, each county was authorized to elect a su- 
pervisor, treasurer, assessors and collector. The assess- 
ment roll of 1723 listed 97 taxpayers who paid at the rate 
of one shilling a pound on 1088 pounds, 15 s., 7d., i. e., 54 
pounds tax. This list is in Historic Old Rhinebeck clo 
420 by H. H. Morse, edition 1908. 

Rev. Spahler continued until 1733 and in 1734 one Carl 
Rudolph, who called himself Prince of Wurtemberg, an 
imposter, succeeded in receiving a call from St. Peters 
(Stone) Church, Germantown and Tarbush. This lasted 
only a short time as in 1737 they acknowledged Rev. W. 
C. Berkenmyer, pastor at Athens (1725-1751), as their 
pastor. He could not visit them often and yet was pas- 
tor until Rev. J. C. Hartwick came in 1746 and remained 
12 years. 

Another imposter in the county was John Lodwick 
Hofgood who by deception was granted authority by Gov. 
George Clinton as a minister. He lived at Backwack, 
Dutchess county, and Poghquaick. 

In 1738 another Palatine immigration occurred which 
seems to have settled further from the river, choosing the 
higher lands rather than “The Flats.” Among these 
were the Wegers and Marquardts, Boltz and Gugenheims, 
who had heard of this Canaan from their friends already 
here. These obtained leases but we have not yet dis- 
covered at what date these were given. 

During the pastorate of Rev. J. C. Hartwig, services 
were held in a church in or near Stattsburg as we learn 
from a letter written by the pastor while absent in Penn- 
sylvania in 1750-1751. He was very eccentric but a zeal- 
ous worker for Christ. He traveled on horseback over 
the hills of Dutchess and Columbia counties, solemnizing 
marriages, administering the sacraments and comfort- 
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ing the sorrowing. He thus met those who became the 
nucleus of this congregation. As he rode over Wurt- 
emburg hill, gazed southward over the valley, visited with 
Leonard Weger on the farm now owned by M. S. Frost, 
or below the hill on the north counseled with Michael 
Boltz, they doubtless consulted about the need of a church 
in this community and perhaps agreed upon the site. As 
services were held in the homes the necessity increased 
with the leases granted to new settlers. 


PART III. ASSOCIATED HISTORY. 


Whether Rev. J. C. Hartwick perfected any organiza- 
tion we cannot say yet, it would seem as if something had 
been done, because within six months after he left the 
field in 1758 and within three months after his successor, 
Rev. John Frederick Reis was elected, Jan. 7, 1759, the 
aforenamed Leonard Weger and Michael Boltz applied in 


the name of the Wuertemberg people on March 20, 1759 
to Col. Henry Beekman for permission to build and re- 
quested a site for a church. Col. Beekman replied, 
Messrs. Weger and Boltz: 

Having received your leter of the 20th ult. concerning 
leave to build a church, &c., which reasonable request I 
willingly grant and give you what assurance that shall be 
adjudged for such purpose necessary. Wishing you good 
prosperity in the meanwhile am and remain 

Your well-wishing friend, 
HENRY BEEKMAN. 

In accordance with said permission a church was built. 
Who can describe their joy as they joined here in the 
songs of Zion, however plain the structure. 

In 1769 Michael Boltz exchanged his lease of his farm 
now held by Mrs. Susanna Ackert for a deed of the same. 

Sept. 5, 1774, a tract of 1734, acres of land lying west of 
the “Jacomintic Fly Conveyance,” (its earlier name was 
Mansakenning) was conveyed by Henry Beekman to Jo- 
hannes Markwat, Michael Boltz and Adam Dipple, trus- 
tees “for the sole and only proper use, benefit and behoof 
of the Protestant Church now erected in the southeast 
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part of Rhinebeck commonly called Whitaberger Land.” 

June 1, 1785, George and Sebastian Pultz, Paul and Se- 
bastian Weger, deeded to David Traver, Peter Traver and 
George Marquart of Charlotte precinct as trustees, two 
acres, together with all and singular the buildings, church 
and churchyard being now distinguished as the Wirtem- 
burg Church.” 

The deed states that the conveyance is for “the use and 
benefit of the Protestant congregation or society of said 
Church so as they do not occupy part of the said two 
acres of land for any other purpose than for a church and 
burying ground.” The Church probably was soon incor- 
porated. 

Thus the Church became a unit and members from St. 
Peters (Stone) Church and “Stadtsburgher” Kirche were 
its charter members. The record of baptisms, and mar- 
riages for nearly half a century may be found at “Ye 
Camp,” West Camp, St. Peters (Stone) Church, Athens 
or even in New York City as the same pastors served all 
these fields. 

Our fathers also believed in secular education. Feb. 
7, 1796, George and Sebastian Pultz granted a release in 
so far that a school house might be erected on the north 
part of the lot. Rev. J. F. Reis, the first pastor of the as- 
sociated Lutheran Churches of Dutchess and Columbia 
counties, lived in “Ye Camp” where a new parsonage was 
built for him and under him began the third period in 
our history which continued until 1836, i. e., 77 years. 

Rev. Reis’ first record here was a baptism, Oct. 22, 
1760, of Salome, daughter of William Berger; second, 
Rosina, June 8, 1760, daughter of Henry Buis; third, Ma- 
thias, son of Mathias Marshall; fourth, Margaretha, 
daughter of Eberhard Weger. 

In 1776 there are three records by another hand. In 
1780 there is a new form during part of the year. We 
hope later to fill in this gap from sources at present un- 
available. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Reis we became a nation 
and passed there the struggle of the American Revolu- 
tion. Well writes the poet: 
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“Once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust 

So near is God to man, 
Where duty whispers low, thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


This congregation furnished its quota and all may read 
the names in “New York in the Revolution,” published 
by the Empire State in 1898, second edition. 

With the close of that struggle, Rev. Reis divided the 
charge, retaining the Churches in Columbia county. 

From Oct. 1783 to July 1784 there is no record by any 
pastor but from July 1784 to Oct. 1785, Rev. William 
Graff “Prediger in der Jersey” served as supply. His 
records show the depth of the work of his predecessor. 
Rev. George Henry Pfeiffer served St. Peters (Stone) 
Church and Wurtemburg from May 1, 1786, to 1794, when 
his health failed and he continued St. Peters only, until 
Jan. 1798. He died Oct. 26, 1827. 

Rev. J. F. Ernst was on the field either as pastor or 
supply for a brief period. In 1797 while pastor of Ath- 
ens and Churchtown he was elected as the first resident 
professor of Hartwick Seminary, New York. An adver- 
tisement of that same year may interest those especially 
who are beginning to talk as if electric trains were slow. 
It reads: “Albany stages will leave New York every day 
at ten o’clock in the morning; arrive at Albany the fourth 
day at nine o’clock in the morning. Fare for each pas- 
senger, seven dollars.” 

Only 10 years passed when Aug. 18, 1807, at noon the 
Clermont passed our Rhinebeck docks, Slate and Long 
Dock. Pete Sleight who saw it vomiting fire and smoke 
fled to Jacques Tavern on the Flatts, exclaiming “The 
devil has gone up the river on a sawmill.” For years 
after that yet when farmers visited the city, the sloop 
was their hotel, the Captain their bank, and Canal Street 
outside the city business circle. 

Rev. Frederick H. Quitman, D.D., of Schoharie, N. Y., 
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received a joint call from four churches, “Ye Camp,” St. 
Peters, Tarbush and Wurtemburg, and became pastor 
Feb. 8, 1798. He agreed to give Wurtemburg “Nine 
Sundays and one festival day for 30 pounds in New York 
money and 8 bushels of wheat.” During his first year 
they erected the present parsonage at St. Peters Lutheran 
Church for him. The strenuousness of his life is seen 
from the additional work performed, having Churchtown 
under his care, 1802-3, and reorganizing Woodstock in 
1806. 

But the body must yield. Feb. 4, 1815, he divided the 
field retaining the Dutchess county Churches as his 
parish. He then made a new agreement “On every third 
Sunday at Wurtemburg, one winter Sunday excepted, as 
follows: during the summer (May to October) two ser- 
mons, one English and one German, and, during the win- 
ter (November through April) one sermon, for $200 and 
30 loads of wood.” 

Owing to some unrecorded cause services were no 
longer held at Staatsburg and the building in 1802 was 
taken down and the lumber used in remodeling this 
Church. 

In 1807 Morgan Lewis and Gertrude Livingston, his 
wife, the granddaughter of Henry Beekman, gave their 
legal consent for the sale of the 17 3-4 acres donated in 
1774 to help pay the debt incurred a few years before. 
The petition was signed by the trustees of the Lutheran 
St. Paul’s Church in the Town of Rhinebeck called Wur- 
temberg. 

Owing to infirmity, Rev. Quitman resigned Wur- 
temberg in 1825. He was a man of commanding pres- 
ence, highly respected by all just persons, but fearless 
anywhere. A large congregation assembled at his fu- 
neral in 1832 at St. Peters (Stone) Church to pay their 
tribute to his worth as a man, a citizen and as a pastor 
and preacher. 

Rev. W. J. Eyer began his work at Wurtemburg Sept. 
1825. In 1828 Dr. Quitman was unable to preach and 
both Churches again became a pastorate which agree- 
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ment continued nine years. In 1832 the Church was re- 
paired and improved. 

Under the care of Rev. Eyer, English became the pul- 
pit language. 

When occasion required he assisted other Churches as 
he enrolls fifteen names at Wurtemburg as admitted as 
members of the West Camp Lutheran Church, Aug. 11, 
1828. Sometimes he called it the Universal Lutheran 
Christian Church. 


PART IV. ERA OF INDEPENDENCE. 


After a short vacancy the Conference supplied the 
Church until its spring session in March 1838. June 8, 
1838, Rev. A. T. Geissenhainer was called but remained 
only two years, until Aug. 1840. His brother, Rev. Dr. 
F. W. Geissenhainer assisted Dr. Augustus Wackerhagen 
at the installation in September 1838. He entered the 
ministry in 1835 and died March 2, 1882. 

June 20, 1841, Rev. Rumph supplied the pulpit and 
baptized three children. 

After prolonged vacancy, acting under the advice of 
Rev. Dr. Pohlman, a committee of one was sent to inter- 
view Rev. Charles A. Smith, then pastor at Stone Arabia, 
Montgomery county, who was persuaded to accept a call. 
His first baptism was June 19, 1842, and the last Decem- 
ber 25, 1849, in all 49 names. As Rev. Smith lived in 
Rhinebeck village and many Lutherans had moved there, 
he soon organized the Third Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Rhinebeck and preached for both on alternate 
Sundays until the village needed all his service. He was 
among the new measure men of that day, believing in re- 
vivals and temperance. This awakened such bitter hos- 
tility that the dissatisfied portion which withdrew, ap- 
pealed to the New York Ministerium holding its 53rd ses- 
sion in Red Hook, N. Y., Sept. 1848. After hearing the 
case, the following was adopted, “Resolved that the con- 
trol of the church property being placed by law under the 
trustees in office, it is out of our power to interfere in the 
affairs of the Wurtemburg Church; therefore the declara- 
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tion from former members of that congregation cannot 
be sustained by this synod. 

Resolved, That this Synod cherishes undiminished con- 
fidence in the ministerial character and deportment of 
Rev. Chas. A. Smith, and in the present congregational 
organization of the Wurtemberg Church; and we believe 
that in the course which he has pursued as pastor of said 
Church, he has been actuated by a solemn sense of duty 
to God and the interests of vital religion.” 

During that struggle as the pastor came to the 
church one Sabbath, he saw many intently looking up into 
the Basswood tree standing along the west fence. His 
enemies had placed his effigy there. But truth is mighty 
and prevailed. The Secretary of the Church was also 
warned not to pass a certain barn where the seceders held 
their meetings. He replied, “I cannot die in a better 
cause.” 

Rev. William N. Scholl, D.D., became pastor in 1851. 
His first baptism was dated April 13, 1851, and the last, 
February 18, 1855. During his pastorate the church was 
repaired and refitted at a cost of $400. 

October 2, 1852, a Wurtemberg Cemetery Association 
was formed with Jacob G. Lambert president, and Gideon 
A. Traver secretary. It was incorporated January 6, 
1855, and recorded January 19, 1855. October 2, 1852, 
they bought an acre of land but have twice added to it. 
To-day the number interred, as having answered the final 
roll call, is double the roster of the Church. The parson- 
age was then in the village. Dr. Scholl did not keep any 
horse but was always very prompt. He also preached at 
Clinton Hollow or Schultzville in the afternoon, walking 
to and fro. His Christian spirit won nearly all. His 
style was peculiar, but he was thoroughly scriptural in 
his preaching and conscientiously faithful in his pastoral 
work. 

Rev. George Neff, D.D., was pastor twenty-one years, 
July 1855 to July 1876. He had been licensed in this 
Church Sept. 13, 1842. He was installed Oct. 11, 1855, 
by Revs. Drs. H. N. Pohlman, W. D. Strobel and M. Shee- 
leigh. He enrolled 87 infant baptisms. He fostered the 
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advanced ideas of his predecessors. By his genial spirit 
he won the respect of the people. 

When in 1867 the question arose, should this congrega- 
tion advise the Ministerium of New York to leave the 
General Synod. It instructed its pastor and delegate to 
vote against withdrawal. At a subsequent meeting St. 
Paul’s voted to become a charter member of the Synod of 
New York which met in Red Hook, N. Y., October 1867. 
Dr. Neff was secretary both of the Ministerium and the 
new Synod also the president of Synod from 1878 to 1886 
when he resigned before the expiration of his term of 
office. He removed to Poughkeepsie where he died Aug. 
1900, leaving two children, Susanna, wife of P. E. Ackert, 
a lawyer, and John, living in Pennsylvania. 

The New York Ministerium met here in 1842, 1859 and 
1868. In 1859 the ministers residing in New Jersey ask- 
ed the privilege of withdrawal to form a new Synod 
which was granted. 

I recently examined the roll of that Synod and of the 
fifty-nine names recorded only one is living and a member 
of the Synod, Rev. Alfred Hiller, D.D., theological pro- 
fessor at Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 

In 1857 the pastor convinced the Church that he could 
not do the work as well while living in Rhinebeck village. 
The then sexton house was remodeled for him with the 
promise of a new parsonage soon. 

The Civil War caused a delay until 1870 when the pres- 
ent building was erected. One cause of delay was put- 
ting a basement under the church in 1860. At that time 
the north gallery was removed and the pulpit put in the 
recess then built. A hall was added to the south and the 
old bell hung in the new tower. Stoves gave way to a 
heater in the basement. For fifteen years the Sabbath 
school was held there. 

The community took such an interest in music that for 
several years a large class in vocal culture was held for a 
term of twenty weeks each winter. The annual turkey 
supper each November for fifty-five years has become 
the home gathering of the flock. 

In 1860 land became available and a shed association 
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was incorporated which purchased land on which are now 
fifty stalls, “the merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 

Rev. Dr. Neff received his preparatory training at 
Hartwick Seminary and was a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, Pa. This was his last pastorate, but for ten 
years he supplied many pulpits while his counsel was 
widely sought. 

Rev. J. G. Griffith was pastor from Sept. 1, 1876, to 
April 1881. He was installed on November 8 by the Rev. 
Drs. W. D. Strobel and G. F. Stelling, assisted by the re- 
tiring pastor, also Revs. Wm. Hull and S. G. Finckel. Ere 
winter set in there came a gracious awakening and at the 
January communion we saw over sixty join the Church 
upon many of whom now rests the burden of the work. 

The school house question at one time threatened to in- 
jure the Church but it was amicably settled, also the two 
old cemeteries became one. 

In 1878 the New York and New Jersey Synod met here. 
In 1879 Rev. Dr. W. D. Strobel gave a graphic account of 
the enthusiasm manifested at the General Synod concern- 
ing the Woman’s work and Pastor Griffith in 1880 re- 
ported to Synod ‘The Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society held its first anniversary on the first Sab- 
bath evening of this month (September) and gave a good 
report for the year: forty-five members, $38.96 for home 
and foreign work, and forty copies of Journal taken.” 
He also reported, “We organized a Young Men’s Prayer 
and Educational Society about a year ago, and they have 
done a noble work, although few in number.” 

Rev. J. G. Griffith was born in Bucks county, Pa., 
Feb. 11, 1839, and ordained at Sunbury in 1868. While 
pursuing his course at Gettysburg, Pa., during the Civil 
war, he enlisted in the Pennsylvania Militia, 31st Regi- 
ment, Co. D. He answered “Here” to Heaven’s roll call 
from Montoursville, Pa., Dec. 11, 1907. 

Rev. John Kling was installed as pastor Nov. 17, 1881, 
by Revs. G. Neff, D.D., J. A. Earnest, D.D., and S. A. 
Weikert and left in the spring of 1887. One of many 
significant events of his pastorate was the organizing 
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here of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Con- 
vention of the New York and New Jersey Synod with 
Mrs. J. G. Griffith as president, Mrs. Frank Lown re- 
cording secretary, and Mrs. A. Allendorf treasurer. 

The next pastor was Rev. George W. Fortney who gave 
seven and one-half years of active service, from Dec. 22, 
1887, to May 26, 1895, when he moved to Turbotsville, 
Pa. He was installed by Revs. C. H. Traver and S. A. 
Weikert. In August 1890 a Ladies’ Aid Society was 
formed which has in twenty-five years collected $2000 to- 
ward the incidental expenses of the church property. 

In the summer of 1892 as preparatory to the entertain- 
ment of both Synod and the Woman’s Convention, the in- 
terior of the church was repapered and painted, the pul- 
pit platform was lowered and a new pulpit placed upon 
it. The organ and choir were removed from the gallery 
to the right side of the pulpit. The officers presented a 
new pulpit Bible. At the re-opening, Aug. 22, 1892, 
Rev. Dr. Henry Ziegler, father-in-law of the pastor, 
preached the sermon. 

At the 150th anniversary Rev. Fortney wrote me, “I 
had a reasonably prosperous pastorate during my stay 
and a very pleasant experience among the people. I shall 
ever recall my work there with pleasure.” He was or- 
dained in 1880 and died at Suffern, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1909. 
“He possessed a vigorous mind, well disciplined by study 
and teaching, was a good sermonizer, an acceptable 
preacher and an ardent advocate of temperance. He was 
well skilled in music and could lead and drill his church 
choir.” 

Rev. Chauncey Diefendorf was pastor from Sept. 1, 
1895, to Nov. 27, 1898, when he moved to Lawyersville 
near Cobleskill, N. Y. He was installed by Rev. Dr. W. 
H. Luckenbach, president of Synod. Rev. C. H. Traver, 
D.D., addressed the congregation and Rev. A. E. Dietz, 
the pastor. He was a devoted and faithful laborer, and 
won many stars for his crown. He died in his home in 
Fort Plain, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1909. Rev Dr. G. U. Wenner, 
president of Synod, preached the sermon. 

Rev. Roscoe C. Wright served as pastor from April 2, 
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1899, to September 1907. He resigned to accept a call to 
Amsterdam, N. Y. He was installed May 28, 1899, by 
Revs. W. W. Gulick, L. D. Wells, D.D., and A. E. Deitz. 
During his pastorate the church was reroofed, repainted, 
repapered, lectern added, new organ purchased, also a 
new furnace and an enlarged kitchen. During his sec- 
ond year, the 17th annual convention of the Woman’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society was held Oct. 3-5, 
1901. 

Rev. John Kling was recalled February 1908 and in- 
stalled April 12 by Rev. L. D. Wells, D.D., acting for the 
president and giving the charge to the pastor. Rev. D. 
W. Lawrence addressed the people. His recall after an 
absence of twenty years was proof of their esteem. His 
resignation took effect Dec. 1, 1913. He is now serving 
East Schodack, N. Y., where he accepted a call July 1873, 
almost 42 years ago. May his strength abide many 
years to break the Bread of Life to that congregation. 

As a student at Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., for six 
years and a graduate both of the classical and theological 
departments, William Gibson Boomhower of East Berne, 
supplied the pulpit occasionally during his last year of 
study. The congregation extended him a call to begin 
July 1914, which he accepted provisionally. He was ex- 
amined and ordained by the Lutheran Synod of New 
York at Paterson, N. J., Oct. 1, 1914, and installed the 
same month. He has been very successful in this field. 
May he see many brought to Christ by his ministry of 
love and care. 

Although this congregation within its history of one 
hundred fifty years has had the services of sixteen pas- 
tors as we have noted, it has given only four in return. 
Unless others had been more generous, two-thirds of the 
time should have been vacant. The first was Rev. Wil- 
liam Edwin Traver now at the mother Church of the Pala- 
tines, East Camp, now Germantown, where he has al- 
ready served for twenty-two years. It is his fifth pas- 
torate in forty-two years. He attended Hartwick Semi- 
nary but owing to an interregnum he pursued his theo- 
logical course at Gettysburg Seminary and graduated in 
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June 1873. He has given his whole ministry to this 
State. 

Second, Rev. Ch-3ter H. Traver, in his sixth pastorate 
in forty years, now at Berne, N. Y. He claims Hart- 
wick Seminary, Gettysburg College and Seminary each as 
Alma Mater. 

Third, Rev. John G. Traver, D.D., who at Hartwick 
Seminary prepared for Gettysburg College and gradu- 
ated in 1886. He returned to his first Alma Mater and 
has given twenty-nine years to training scores of our 
youth who are to-day occupying positions of honor to 
themselves, their Alma Mater and the Church. 

Fourth, Rev. Philip E. Bierbauer, licensed at Amster- 
dam, N. Y., in September 1897. His first charge was 
Boulder, Colorado. After twelve years of work he was 
called to the Muhlenburg Memorial Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


CONCLUSION. 


One evening after spending the whole day in research, 
as a roseate hue spread o’er the western sky, the pen was 
laid aside for the night. But as I sat at my desk I, in 
imagination, recalled the past. Again I tramped over old 
familiar haunts. I saw Jacomintie Fly, Spook-a-bush, 
and Sipperbark. I entered the homes where appeared 
the faces of sixty years ago. Troops of fancies filled the 
mind. Then thought carried me back two hundred years 
when these hills and valleys were covered with nobie 
forests. 


“Here again the Indian war cry rung 
Here birds unscared their matins sung 
Here beasts unhaunted roamed at will 
Through verdured vale or wooded hill.” 


Here forms of long ago flit like sparks from a camp- 
fire and then they were lost. Who were they? 

What was written about one is applicable to many who 
were “active, devoted, consistent, zealous members who 
never shrank from duty, however laborious and self- 
sacrificing that duty seemed to be.” They were “always 
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at their place in all the meetings of the sanctuary; the 
storm or ailment must have been very great to have kept 
them away.” They loved their Church. They were 
happy who could say that when they died they wanted to 
be missed. 

As their leaders in the far shadows, Kocherthal and 
Falckner, Spanler, Berkenmyer and Hartwick were the 
counselors of the pioneers and entered the scattered 
homes as Christ’s ambassadors. 

A little nearer I saw the log church of 1759. From its 
pulpit were heard a Reis and Groff, Pfieffer and Quitman, 
the last the greatest of them all. In the pews were more 
than could to-day find standing room however closely 
packed together. 

Once more the mind swept aside the ashes and the glow 
was more intense. Then I saw an Eyer and Geissen- 
hainer, a Smith and Scholl, a Neff and Griffith, a Fort- 
ney and Diefendorf springing up to greet us. 

Only two, Wright and Kling still preach and may their 
years of service be many. 

The embers died down, the darkness shut mein. And 
I would conclude in the language of Rev. George Neff, 
D.D., pastor for twenty-one years, who gave so far as 
then known the history of this church until the meeting 
of Conference here in 1872. He wrote “What changes 
have taken place since these earnest members out of love 
to the Church of their fathers went heart and hand, soul 
and body to construct a building where they might wor- 
ship God in Spirit and in truth. Little did they dream 
that they were doing a work that would last through all 
time, imparting rich blessings to their children and their 
children’s children. 

Take care of the old church at Wurtemburg, love and 
attend her court for worship, be interested in all her wel- 
fare and reap all the spiritual blessings which through 
Christ she can impart. Then at the Judgment the fath- 
ers and the children of many generations will be gathered 
and hear the Master say, “Well done good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Berne, N. Y. 





A BRIEF STUDY IN CHRISTOLOGY. 


ARTICLE V. 
A BRIEF STUDY IN CHRISTOLOGY. 
BY REV. J. C. JACOBY, D.D. 


The study of Christology involves one of the profound- 
est subjects of the Bible. The careful Bible student has 
scarcely had an introduction to this Book of God in Gene- 
sis until he is confronted with this great subject. (Gen. 
3:15). And from this promise we are led at once into 
the development of the nature and character of Christ 
and His work and kingdom by a series of revelations by 
symbols and divine manifestations. And the more care- 
fully he studies chapter by chapter the more of Christ he 
finds on every hand. And as he prayerfully peruses its 
sacred pages, Christ as the One Only Saviour of men 
comes more conspicuously to the surface. For so Christ 
spake of Himself, (John 5:39) “Search the Scriptures; 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and they are 
they which testify of me.” From the beginning to the 
end of the Bible it is one continuous tale of the Christ 
either by prophecy, by symbol or, it may be, by some 
special personal manifestation of the Pre-incarnate 
Christ. 

The mystery of God’s dealings with man will never be 
fully understood by us in this life. But the mystery of 
it only serves to impress the more deeply the reality of 
His wonderful works. God’s steps, though mysterious, 
are none the less real. And with the unbelief of man it 
sometimes takes the divine hand in mystery to call a halt 
to human reason and bring forth, as by inspiration, a 
vision of the real. In all this are manifest the marks of 
God’s goodness and love. And nowhere is this more 
marked than in the history of God’s dealing with His peo- 
ple Israel. To them God was constantly showing Him- 
self in wisdom, love and mercy. And the blindness and 
inability of the people to see these marks of the divine 
hand necessitated the more frequent manifestations of 
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God. The design of these manifestations was two-fold: 
First, to inspire faith, reverence and Godly fear. For 
example when God appeared in the mountain enveloped in 
a cloud of smoke, the people filled with awe and reverence 
said unto Moses, “Speak thou unto God lest we die.” They 
recognized the divine presence and therefore their rever- 
ence and godly fear. A second purpose was to inspire 
faith and a deeper sense of Christian assurance of divine 
help and protection. For to Israel a keener sense of the di- 
vine presence was a fuller assurance of the divine help 
and protection. Therefore the presence of the Pillar of 
the Cloud by day and of Fire by night. 

But why these manifestations of the divine presence 
by symbols and not by a real personal manifestation? 
That these were manifestations of the Pre-incarnate 
Christ is generally admitted by unbiased and prayerful 
students of the Bible. But let us emphasize the fact over 
and over that what Moses saw as he looked upon the 
burning bush was not the Pre-incarnate Christ in person 
but a significant manifestation—a symbol of the work, 
character and glory of the Christ to come. The nature 
and character of these manifestations are many and 
varied. In Genesis 14:17, 18, we read of “Melchizedek, 
the King of Salem, the Priest of the Most High God.” 
But who was Melchizedek? By reference to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (7:1) it is evident that this was the same 
person who made the covenant with Abraham (see also 
Gen. 28:12-22). In His interview with Moses He is 
spoken of as “The Angel of the Lord,” and later as God. 
It was He who later said to Moses, “I am that I am hath 
sent thee.” That is to say the self-existent God hath 
sent thee. 

In Daniel (3:19-25) in the case of the Hebrew youths 
in the burning fiery furnace when the king Nebuchadnez- 
zar saw a fourth person in the furnace with the youths 
we read, “And the form of the fourth was like the Son of 
God.” But in following up carefully the cross references 
it will be found that this was the same person who called 
to Moses out of the burning bush, that appeared also to 
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Abraham and Lot in their return from the slaughter of 
the kings as Melchizedek, and that appeared in the 
chariot of fire to translate Elijah. Now when Saul of 
Tarsus, centuries later, on his way to Damascus, was 
confronted with that wonderful manifestation, and a 
voice from the midst of the “Great Light” saying unto 
him, (Acts 9:4, 5) “Saul, Saul! why persecutest thou 
me?” Saul answered, “Who art thou Lord?” And the 
answer came promptly, “J am Jesus whom thou persecut- 
est.” But a critical analysis of the subject and a care- 
ful comparison of the contexts of the Scriptures bearing 
on the subject brings us to the inevitable conclusion that 
it was the same person of the Trinity which met Abraham 
and Lot, and who spoke to Moses out of the burning bush 
and appeared in “A Chariot of Fire at the translation of 
Elijah, and who stood by the Hebrew youths in the burn- 
ing fiery furnace. A careful study therefore of the 
Christology of the Bible reveals the fact that it was the 
same person of the Trinity manifested in all these dif- 
ferent scenes, only in different forms of manifestation. 
It was the same Christ of the Bible—“The Lord of Glory.” 

But we repeat our former question, why not the ap- 
pearance of Christ in person instead of in these manifes- 
tations and symbols? The answer is evident: The pub- 
lic mind was not prepared for the divine presence in per- 
son any more than they were prepared for the larger 
revelations of the deeper things of God’s kingdom. It 
took nearly forty centuries of patient struggle with man 
on the part of God in the development of His kingdom 
among men for “The fulness of time” at which the hu- 
man mind could but very imperfectly grasp the Messianic 
view of Christ. But God came to His people with His 
divine presence and revelations as they were prepared to 
receive both. Hence the old dispensation was one con- 
tinuous chain of enlarging revelations and operations in 
the development of God’s plan of redemption. It was 
God’s plan to thus lead the human mind from the surface 
to the center, from the human to the divine, from the 
symbol to the real, from the temporal to the eternal. But 
it must all come slowly as the visions of the human could 
enlarge to comprehend the divine. Hence the necessity 
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of these marvelous and startling manifestations of Christ 
to awaken anticipations and to beget visions of the incar- 
nate Christ of the then future. 

Hence in our study let us look more carefully: 

I. Into Some of These Old Testament Symbols and 
Study Their Significance. 

The scene of the burning bush which confronted Moses 
as he was leading his father-in-law’s flock at the foot of 
Mount Horeb is worthy of our careful study. We find 
the record in Exodus 3:1-6. 

Let it be noted here that when Moses saw that the bush 
ourned with fire and that it was not consumed, “he turned 
aside to see this great sight,” and “God called unto him 
out of the midst of the bush.” We have therefore: 

1. The assurance of a divine presence. “God called 
unto him out of the midst of the bush.” * * * Moreover 
He said, “I am the God of thy father, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” The 
“Angel of the Lord” spoken of in verse 2 must therefore 
have been God who “called unto him” in verse 4 and the 
“T Am That I Am” of verse 14, and “I am the Lord” (6:2) 
and a “pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night” (13:21) 
It was God’s presence assured. 

2. <A notable miracle. For “the bush burned with 
fire but was not consumed.” 

3. That Moses recognized it as a manifestation of the 
divine presence. For, “he hid his face, for he was afraid 
to look upon God.” 

The scene here presented occurred down in the land of 
Midian, at the foot of Mount Horeb, when Moses was 
about 80 years of age. The bush which Moses here saw 
burning was one of those spiked, gnarly, thorny, acacia 
bushes which were so conspicuous in the “wadies of the 
desert.” At the foothills of Horeb are a series of craggy 
peaks gradually merging into a great plain. Here amidst 
this awful desolation the most fertile places of the wilder- 
ness are found. It was thither Moses was taking Ruel’s 
flock to pasture and water when he was confronted with 
the remarkable scene before us. The scene was simple— 
it was only an acacia bush burning, but nevertheless won- 
derful in that it was not consumed. It is thus that the 
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wonders of God are more frequently manifest. The im- 
press of divinity is vested in their simplicity. But what 
of this remarkable scene as a symbol and what of its sig- 
nificance? And if a divine presence which person of the 
Trinity is here represented? 

That this was no mere idle scene, with no special pur- 
pose except to arrest the attention of Moses, is at once 
evident even to the passing reader. That it had a special 
significance and meaning was at once evident to Moses. 
That it was designed to reveal to Moses, and through him 
to Israel, a special divine presence is likewise evident. 
But the symbolical reference was not so clearly revealed. 
But that this scene of the burning bush, the pillar of the 
Cloud by day and of Fire by night were only different 
manifestations of the pre-incarnate Christ is generally 
admitted by our best Bible scholars. And as such the 
symbolical reference here has clear marks of Christ. 

1. As the Light of the World. 

When man was not able to look upon the real, God gave 
him the symbol by which to lead us up in our apprehen- 
sions to the real. Moses was afraid when he heard the 
voice of God out of the bush. Simply the voice from the 
symbol suddenly converted his curiosity into fear. The 
symbol itself left the impression of the presence of divin- 
ity upon him. Moses could comprehend but little of the 
reality of what he saw, and still less of its real signifi- 
cance. But God gave him a vision of all that he could 
grasp. Hence God would lead His people step by step 
from the darkness of sin and the meager apprehensions 
of the divine into the larger light of His divine nature 
and the operations of His Holy Spirit. It must needs 
have been “line upon line, and precept upon precept.” 
But in every step in the process of unfolding the wonders 
of God’s kingdom among men there was the impress of 
divinity. 

In the creation when all things were ready to need and 
receive light, “God said, let there be light and there was 
light.” In the symbol of the burning bush we have as 
the very first appearance just what Moses most needed— 
“Light.” But God had already been eighty years in pre- 
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paring Moses for this scene as an introduction to larger 
visions of Him who was to lead the way of Israel in the 
journey from Egypt to the promised land in a “Pillar of 
Cloud by day and of Fire by night.” But faintly, if at 
ali, did Moses now apprehend the fact that his real leader 
and guide was the pre-incarnate Christ who centuries 
later declared (John 8:12), “I am the light of the world: 
He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” Not long after Moses’ vision of 
the burning bush he asked that he might see God. But 
God knowing that this was more than Moses could com- 
prehend or stand promised him that if he would enter into 
the cleft of a rock in the top of the mountain He would 
pass by in a flame of fire and that he might see the hinder 
part of the flame. But this symbol represented light. It 
was but the symbol of Him who said, “I am the light of the 
world.” Neither Moses nor his people could comprehend 
the significance of the symbol, much less look from the 
symbol to the real. But it was nevertheless a manifesta- 
tion of the pre-incarnate Christ as “the light of the 
world.” And with each succeeding manifestation of the 
pre-incarnate Christ there was a larger vision of His 
marvelous light. When He came to translate Elijah He 
came “in a chariot of fire, and horses of fire’—both of 
which were the symbol of light. When He stood by the 
Hebrew youths in the fiery furnace He appeared to King 
Nebuchadnezzar as “one like to the Son of God.” Truly 
He was the “Son of God,” and by the marvelous light of 
His revelation became manifest to the King as such. Ah 
yes! Well did the poet, in the ecstacy of his thought, 
break forth as by inspiration: 


“Walk in the light! so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love 

His Spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above. 


Walk in the light! and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness passed away, 

Because that light on thee hath shone 
In which is perfect day. 
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Walk in the light! and thine shall be 

A path, though thorny, bright; 
For God, by grace, shall dwell in thee, 
And God Himself is light.” 


But let us notice now: 

2. That the next step in the development of God’s 
kingdom by the symbols of the pre-incarnate Christ is 
that of “Power.” 

The heathen conception of God was that of strength, 
might, power. Therefore God would develop the heathen 
conception of God into the clearer conception of the in- 
finite God—the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—as 
the God of “Power.” 

We have in the scene of the burning bush not only the 
display of the power of manifestation, but more also—the 
power to control the laws of nature. The bush burned, 
but it was not consumed. The pre-incarnate Christ now 
began to reveal Himself not only as infinite in “Light,” 
but in “Power” as well. Hence He stayed the fire from 
consuming; He transformed His appearance (at will) 
from the burning bush to a “Pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night.” He thus assured His people of safety by 
day and of light and protection by night. And when the 
infidel Pharaoh obstinately refused submission to God’s 
demands to release His people God’s omnipotent hand 
dealt out to him the ten plagues. And when in his wrath 
he followed Israel to recapture them the same pre-incar- 
nate Christ communicated power to His servant Moses to 
part the waters of the sea, to dry the path for Israel 
through the bed of the sea, and to bury the host of Pha- 
raoh under the waters of the sea. It was the same pre- 
incarnate Christ which covered the mountain with smoke 
and caused its base to tremble under the roll of thunder 
and the lightning to flash as Moses was about to enter. 
It was the omnipotent hand of Him who fed Israel with 
mana in the desert, who centuries later pronounced Him- 
self the “Bread of Life.” It was the same omnipotent 
hand of Him who buried His servant Moses in an un- 
known spot on Nebo’s brow, and centuries later brought 
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him forth as a witness of His transfiguration. (Matt. 17: 
1-8). It was His omnipotent hand which caused fire to 
fall from heaven to consume the God-forsaken Sodom, 
and later, in answer to Elijah’s prayer, to fall upon his 
sacrifice and consume it and lick up the water in the 
trenches about it. It was He who closed the lion’s mouth 
for Daniel, and guarded the Hebrew youths against the 
flames in the fiery furnace. And it was He who at 
length, as He expired on the cross rent the veil of the 
temple in twain from the top to the bottom and caused 
the sleeping dead to come forth from their tombs. Yes! 
What Moses saw was a symbol, but in it was the real— 
the omnipotent Christ—the Son of God. God would thus 
develop the conception of the omnipotent Christ to come 
in the mind of His people Israel. 

But if God would thus develop the conceptions of His 
ancient people into visions of the omnipotent Christ what 
effect should a careful study of this great subject have 
upon our minds? Have we gotten real visions of an om- 
nipotent Saviour—one who is able to save to the utter- 
most them that come unto God by Him? If so then we 
may well sing with all our hearts: 


‘“‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


But let us note: 

3. That the next step in the development of God’s 
kingdom by the pre-incarnate Christ was unto holiness 
and splendor. 

As Moses approached the burning bush he heard a 
voice from the bush saying, “Moses, Moses * * * draw not 
nigh hither; put off the shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” Under this 
vision of God a little later he cried from the depth of his 
heart, (Ex. 15:11) “Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among 
the gods? Who is like unto thee. glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders,’ And so deeply was 
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he impressed with this vision of the holiness of God that 
in preparing the vestments for the priests he ordered a 
plate of pure gold placed on the mitre with this inscrip- 
tion, “HOLINESS TO THE LORD.” (Ex. 28:36). 

And thus ever and anon the impress of holiness and 
glory was made at every step upon the mind of God’s peo- 
ple. From the awful stillness of the lonely place of this 
burning bush God spake unto Moses. And the very first 
impression was holiness. And later when he ascended 
into the mountain enveloped with the cloud of smoke to be 
alone with God, a still deeper impress of the holiness of 
God and His kingdom was made upon the mind of Moses. 
And as the people saw the mountain veiled under the 
cloud, and heard the voice of thunder, and felt the earth 
tremble under the power of God they said unto Moses, 
(Ex. 20:19) “Speak thou with us and we will hear; but 
let not God speak with us lest we die.” If such was the 
awful impression upon the mind of God’s ancient people 
of the presence of God in holiness what must be the awful 
sensation of the wicked in the presence of God in His 
holiness! But we are studying the holiness of the pre- 
incarnate Christ who, in the last great day, shall sit upon 
the throne of judgment. But how different as we, whose 
souls have been lightened with His presence and quicken- 
ed by His Holy Spirit, shall stand before Him in the peace 
of holiness! 

But as we think of the august presence of God in holi- 
ness as thus presented in these manifestations of the pre- 
incarnate Christ our minds just as naturally get visions 
of the splendor and glory of “The Mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace,” as with His power 
and holiness. Think of Jacob’s vision of the ladder 
(Gen. 28:12-15) the top of which reached unto heaven 
with the angels of God ascending and descending upon it: 
Is it any wonder that as Jacob awoke from his sleep he 
exclaimed, “surely the Lord is in this place,* * * this is 
none other than the house of God.” Is it any wonder 
that Elisha gave expression to the ecstacy of his soul as 
he beheld the pre-incarnate Christ in the appearance of 
' “The Chariot of fire and the horses of fire” descending 
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from heaven and, taking up Elijah, return in glory and 
splendor into heaven as he exclainmed, “My Father! My 
Father! The Chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” 
(2 K. 2:12). But this was only a symbol of the royalty of 
Jesus Christ, as the former—the vision of the ladder— 
was a symbol of the mediatorial work of Christ. Or is it 
any wonder that Noah, when leaving the Ark, and after 
his sacrifice unto the Lord he beheld the glory of God’s 
rain-bow spanning the firmament of heaven from horizon 
to horizon as a covenant of universal peace and joy, he 
went forth more than rewarded for his patient service of 
one hundred and twenty years of preaching and prepar- 
ing the ark. It did not take the Queen of Sheba long to 
form an estimate of the glory and splendor of the Temple 
and Palace of Solomon, and in the exuberance of her joy 
she exclaimed, “behold the half hath not been told.” But 
Solomon’s temple and palace were only symbols looking 
from the light, and power, and glory of the temporal to 
that of the future—to the eternal. 

But from our study of some of these Old Testament 
symbols and their significance let us turn to note: 

II. That with these several manifestations of the pre- 
incarnate Christ there has come a chain of enlarging 
visions of His divinity. 

While God was developing hope and expectation in the 
minds of His people of a coming Christ by these various 
manifestations, back of the display of His light and power 
and glory there was a strange but inevitable impress of 
divinity. No sooner had God informed Moses out of the 
midst of the burning bush who He was than we read, 
“And Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon 
God.” After Jacob had his vision of the ladder and 
awaked out of his sleep, he said, “Surely the Lord is in 
this place, and I knew it not; and he was afraid and said, 
how dreadful is this place! This is none other than the 
house of God; and this is the gate to heaven.” And later 
when he had wrestled all night with the pre-incarnate 
Christ, and received the blessing he craved, “he called the 
name of that place Peniel. For I have seen God face to 
face, and my life is preserved.” 
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After the three Hebrew youths had been cast into the 
fiery furnace (Dan. 3:21-26) Nebuchadnezzar, the King, 
was astonished to see a fourth person and “said unto his 
counsellors, did not we cast three men bound into the 
midst of the fire? They answered and said unto the 
king, True, O king. He answered and said, Lo, I see four 
men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and they have 
no hurt; and the form of the fowrth is like the Son of 
God.” 

From the many like scenes in the Old Testament we 
have selected but these few to serve our purpose. Just 
why and how God left these unmistakable impressions of 
divinity in each one of these symbolic appearances we can 
not now take space to discuss. But two things are evi- 
dent: First, that it was the pre-incarnate Christ as the 
person recognized in each scene. And second, that in 
each case there was a recognition of a divine presence. 
There can therefore be but one conclusion; namely, that 
God was developing in the minds of His people concep- 
tions of the divinity of Christ as rapidly as they could, 
even in the most vague and imperfect way, apprehend 
this profound truth. Neither Moses, nor Jacob, no, nor 
the wicked king Nebuchadnezzar could refrain from giv- 
ing expression to their deepest convictions of the divine 
presence. 

But with so much of Christ and His divinity revealed 
in the Old Testament let us inquire: 

III. What logical deductions can we make from this 
study for present day thought? 

God’s kingdom has always presented itself to the un- 
biased and thoughtful student as one of wonders and mys- 
teries. And as we stop and ponder thoughtfully over the 
wonders of God’s dealings with man, our thoughts per- 
sistently grapple with the new and as yet unfathomed 
depths of truth. The thoughtful student has ever been 
on the alert for a stepping stone from which to take a 
higher flight into the realm of the unknown, or for a 
gateway to some mine of as yet undiscovered truth. 
Thus God, in His Word and in His dealings with mankind, 
has constantly incited a craving in the human mind for a 
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deeper insight into His wonders and mysteries with each 
step in life. As with the first vision of a mammoth pano- 
rama, there is a persistent peering into the future with 
the almost unconscious mental query, “What next?” And 
the more we peer into the things of the kingdom of God 
the more wonderful it seems to us, and the more com- 
pletely we stand dumfounded at the as yet undiscovered 
truths. But what clearer marks of divinity could be de- 
sired than these incomprehensible truths with which we 
are thus confronted on every hand? But all this has 
served only to whet the intellectual appetite of men for 
the profounder things of God’s kingdom. Hence the pro- 
priety of the question just raised, What logical deductions 
can we make from this study for present day thought? 

Time and space permit us to suggest but few of these: 

1. That the subject of Christology is not a modern in- 
novation upon modern theological thought. But from 
the time of God’s covenant with Abraham there has been 
a continuous chain of the “Unfolding Christ.” When his 
meeting with Melchizedek was yet fresh in Abraham’s 
mind the same pre-incarnate Christ came as his guest 
with the promise to him and Sarah, his wife, of a son 
Isaac, and immediately passed on to visit judgment 
(Genesis 18:-) upon the wicked city of Sodom. Thus 
God would continue these lessons on the Christology of 
the Bible in quick succession. The subject is therefore 
well nigh as old as the promise of a coming Christ. But 
from this we advance just a step to emphasize the fact: 

2. That God purposely and wisely developed the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ in the minds of His people 
with the development of His plan of redemption. There 
was in the development of the plan of redemption a 
simultaneous development of the attributes, offices and 
work of the Christ to come, so that at the advent of Christ 
the people might have understood His nature and mission 
far better but for the blindness from their sin of unbelief 
and consequent disobedience and rebellion. But the 
thoughtful and prayerful student of the present is not 
wholly dependent upon New Testament statements and 
revelation for the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. 
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But you will observe: 

3. That a careful critical study of the Christ of the 
Old Testament leads us to see in the Christ of light, and 
power, and glory an all-sufficient Saviour for all man- 
kind. (See Isaiah 43:1-7). For as “God so loved the 
world” so He also prepared a plan of salvation for as 
many as would accept of Him in love. 

Wellington, Kansas. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.* 
BY FREDERICK G. DEMPWOLF. 


The object of writing this paper on “Lutheran Church 
Architecture” is to endeavor to bring before you the more 
salient features and possibilities of this inspiring sub- 
ject. Of course you will appreciate that in so short a 
period of time, and without the means of views my treat- 
ment of it, is of necessity more of an outline than a 
finished exposition. 

That there is at present throughout our country a wide 
spread inquiry regarding the architectural design of the 
Church there can be no doubt. This is true not only in 
our Lutheran Churches but in practically all of the other 
denominations. Wherever church architecture is under 
discussion one hears such phrases as “Churchly 
Churches,” “Ecclesiastical Atmosphere,” &c., phrases 
which forty years ago would most certainly have put an 
architect beyond the pale of any Protestant Building 
Committee. 

In order to explain this transition which has come, let 
me briefly trace for you the history of church art, and 
show you that after all it is a logical transition, and one 
to be naturally expected after the chaotic conditions 
through which church architecture passed in this country. 

Since the beginning of recorded history art has existed 
in varying degrees of nobility, but no period has ever 
come during which it has been essentially wrong, not even 
the last years of the Roman Empire, or the dark ages of 
Europe, no period I say, until the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Europe was not much better off, but there was a 
sufficient difference as shown by her exhibits at our Cen- 
tennial to give us a vigorous shock; and almost at once, 
we here in America set ourselves to the task of creating 


1 An address delivered in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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the art that was then considered only one of the ameni- 
ties of civilization. We did not succeed in making it in- 
stinctive, but we learned much and began a course of imi- 
tation that was often intelligent at least. In fact train- 
ed specialists succeeded in giving us, with infinite labor, 
what a common workman would have done, without 
thought, three or four centuries ago. 

All true art is of necessity instinctive, never imitative. 
Hence you can see that this movement nearly gave the 
death blow to our architectural inspiration, civil as well 
as ecclesiastical. It became the fashion to affect the 
splendors of elaborate architectural form. Style fol- 
lowed upon style as fashions changed until we had truly 
a confusion of tongues. Did the Church in her many de- 
nominations stand aloof from all this? No indeed, every 
newly discovered style found favor in her eyes and hence 
we see throughout the length and breadth of our country 
churches showing all the artificiality that was at the same 
time peculiar to our secular life. 

Art in all its forms owes its inspiration to religion, 
from the masterful pagan temples of Egypt and Greece 
with all their correlated sculpture and painting to the 
awe-inspiring cathedrals with all their artistic accesso- 
ries of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. Art could 
never have existed without religion. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that there would have been any change, 
had the Reformation restricted itself to internal reforms 
and not insisted upon revolution and disruption with such 
baneful effects upon the ecclesiastic architecture of Eu- 
rope. 

In this respect the Lutheran Church in Germany was 
more fortunate. For, according to Dr. Mothes in his 
handbook of Evangelical Christian Church Building, “Lu- 
ther did not and the Evangelical Church neither can nor 
will cast to one side the tradition of the Christian Church, 
but they would cleanse it from the human opinions, and 
the abuses which have formed upon it in the course of 
time; and they demand the same purification of ecclesi- 
astical art and architecture.” Therefore it is our heri- 
tage and privilege to maintain and use all those symbols 
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and artistic features of the Roman Church, which are not 
pernicious to Lutheran faith and teachings. Martin Lu- 
ther himself adhered more closely to the doctrine and sac- 
raments, and in the outward organization and usages to 
the Roman Church than either Zwingli or Calvin. Hence 
we find that the Lutheran Churches of Germany, par- 
ticularly those built three and four hundred years ago 
have indeed an ecclesiastic atmosphere and are truly 
churchly. Therefore it is quite evident that it is the 
basic principles of these that we must study if we would 
produce in this country a vital, modern, consistent Lu- 
theran Church Architecture. 

Let us now consider what the fundamental reasons and 
requisites of church building are and in their order of 
importance: 

In the first place, a church is a house of God, a place of 
His earthly habitation. From the day when God re- 
vealed to Solomon the plan and fashion of the temple 
down to those wherein our forefathers spent to the utmost 
their scanty means, and toiled with devout hands to build 
the awe-inspiring mediaeval cathedrals and abbeys, this 
thought has always been uppermost in their minds. They 
were indeed building a house of God, and the treasure and 
labor expended on it was consecrated in a fashion as it 
never could be in any other structure. All the wonders 
of art, all the treasures gathered from many lands, were 
at the disposal of the builders, and were lavished here in 
gratitude and thanksgiving. Nothing was too precious. 
Their faith and enthusiasm made the impossible possi- 
ble. Indeed they were constantly haunted with the idea 
that their materials and labor failed to show their deep 
devotion and their realization of the majesty of that 
Presence that should enter and dwell within their 
church. 

What relationship can we find between this truly reli- 
gious spirit and that which still prompts and governs the 
construction of our contemporary church? If it existed 
in only a small degree men would understand more clearly 
the fatal error of the modern principle of building. They 
would realize that no tricks in construction, no imitations, 
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no cheapness, no pretences of any kind are tolerable in a 
Christian Church, and that the admission of these things 
into the house of the Living God is indeed the admission 
of lack of reverence or fear. Instead of the cheap and 
tawdry structures of shingles and clap boards, flimsy 
brick and stone veneering, doomed to indeed a very de- 
sirable decay, we should have once more solid and endur- 
ing churches, that even if they cannot compare with the 
noble work of the Middle Ages would at least stand with 
it in point of honor, instead of being, as now a per- 
petual reminder of our meanness and our hypocrisy. 
This therefore is the first reason, and the highest reason 
for church building. 

The second is the providing of a place apart where may 
be solemnized our beliefs and our faith, namely the Sanc- 
tuary. Here should be concentrated all the wealth of lov- 
ing workmanship that may be obtained through years of 
personal sacrifice. Previous to the 16th century the 
churches of Europe were stupendous treasure houses, in 
which every jewel and statue and picture, every bit of 
metal work and carving and embroidery, voiced some per- 
sonal devotion, some gratitude of man for mercies and 
blessings. This was indeed a period showing true reli- 
gious spirit. Then came the Reformation attended with 
all the various uprisings and miseries of the people. You 
all know the fate of England and her ecclesiastical 
art at the hands of Cromwell. Germany was indeed 
fortunate to escape, with but minor uprisings of 
the peasants leading to the peasants’ war. This uprising 
put the Church more firmly in the hands of the ruling 
princes and tended to give its monuments a protection 
which they failed to receive in many of the other European 
countries. Yet with all the conservativeness that from this 
time on surrounded the Lutheran Church in Germany we 
find upon examining our churches in this country that 
that religious spirit which inspired our ancestors there to 
work for their Church, was lost over here. Our Lu- 
theran Church Buildings fell heir to the same distressful 
conditions of design, arrangement and construction, that 
were prevalent in all the other denominations, and con- 
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sequently a few decades ago a design which may have 
suited a Presbyterian or Methodist congregation seemed 
perfectly satisfactory for a Lutheran Church. 

There is no need to argue for the importance of this 
religious spirit. Instinct, conscience and a seemingly 
natural impulse all urge us to glorify the sanctuary of our 
Lord. It seems incredible that during the constructive 
period of our Church in this country this eminently fun- 
damental law of church building should have been so ob- 
secured until men should through sheer ignorance build 
auditoriums and show structures totally unsuited for the 
proper conducting of our church ritual and service. But 
thanks to study which trained architects have been car- 
rying on in conjunction with clergymen who appreciate 
that art is the hand maiden of religion, we now have some 
notable sanctuaries in many of our Lutheran Churches 
that recall the spirit of the past, and show us that the 
faith that was the inspiration of those times still obtains, 
and remains serene above the vacillations and vicissitudes 
of human society. 

The third aspect of church architecture it seems to me 
is: the creation of spiritual emotion through the minis- 
try of all possible beauty of environment; the using of art 
to lift men’s minds from the secular to the spiritual. The 
agency of art to this end is immeasurable and from time 
immemorial until the iconoclastic period this fact was al- 
ways recognized. Surely not in the barren meeting 
house of the Puritans, with its white-washed walls, three- 
decker pulpit, and box pews were men readily lifted out 
of themselves into a spiritual communion with God; not 
there did they come to know clearly and distinctly the 
Charity and Sweetness of Christianity and the solemnity 
of divine worship, but where they were surrounded by 
the dim shadows; where lofty clustered columns of stones 
died out, high overhead, into sweeping arches and 
shadowy vaults; where golden rays of light shot down 
through storied windows, painted with the benign faces 
of saints and angels; where the eye rested at every turn 
on a painted or carven Bible manifesting itself through 
the senses to the imagination; where every wall, every 
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foot of floor space bore its silent memorial to the dead, 
its thank offering to God; where was always the still at- 
mosphere of prayer and praise. 

It was the fashion in a would-be Spartan generation, to 
scorn all these artistic adjuncts as superstitious and idola- 
trous; but the attempt to succeed without this aid was 
not crowned with great success. Art has been, is and 
will be the greatest agency for spiritual impression that 
the Church may claim, despite ancient and modern icono- 
clasts. It is thus here, in all her many branches of paint- 
ing, sculpture and music and architecture, that religion 
finds its fullest expression and its most potent incentive. 
But we must remember that spiritual and divine art come 
only when the religious spirit is dominant and supreme. 

Let us abandon our parsimonious giving; let us for- 
sake our flimsy temporary style of architecture, and build 
once more churches that, by reason of their massive sta- 
bility, richness, splendor, and voiceful pictures on their 
walls and windows, shall show forth to men the sublimity 
of our faith, satisfy their stifled cravings for art and 
beauty, and lift them into the exaltation of spiritual con- 
viction. By so doing we shall certainly see a more 
speedy restoration and universal acceptance of Christi- 
anity. 

This is one of the most important aspects of church 
architecture, and it certainly is the one most recklessly 
and universally ignored. 

The fourth aspect of Church Building is the one which 
is generally considered exclusively, namely the arrange- 
ment of a building for the comfort of the congregation. 
I do not mean for an instant that this quality must be sac- 
rificed to the others: a church if it is properly designed 
will fulfill at once the requirements of to-day, that it be 
a perfect sanctuary, a perfect temple, a perfect audito- 
rium. I protest only against that custom of refusing to 
consider a plan that shows a single seat behind a column, 
a nave, longer than it is wide, or that does not provide a 
picture gallery light during the day and the illumination 
of a theatre by night. 

Having viewed the four most important aspects of 
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Church Building, let us now turn our attention toward 
the application of these ancient and eternal principles to 
the various phases of ecclesiastical architecture that we 
are now called upon to build, from the small country 
chapel to the imposing city church with all of its ad- 
juncts. 

We have seen some of the errors of which we have been 
guilty in our Church Building, and we have also observed 
the motives and artistic dogmas that are the fundament- 
als of ecclesiastic architecture. Turning now to our own 
epoch, let us bear this in mind: when we build here in 
America, we are building for now, we are manifesting 
the living Church. It is art, not archaeology, that drives 
us. From the past, not in the past. We must return for 
the fire of life to other centuries, but we may not remain. 
It is the present that demands us. We must express the 
Church that is one through all ages; but we must also 
express the endless changes of human life, the variation 
of environment, the eternal through the never fixed. This 
is church architecture of to-day, and this problem pre- 
sents itself with equal insistence in the most complex 
structures of the Church, or in the simplest country 
chapel or mission. No matter how small the latter may 
be or how inexpensive or simple in design, they are yet 
churches; and in the least of them one should be able to 
read as clearly the nature of the power that brought it 
into existence as in the greatest. 

The country chapel is a great and unsolved problem so 
far as we in America are concerned. Perhaps the Build- 
ing Committee does not think it worth while to employ an 
architect when so little money is to be spent; perhaps a 
vestryman knows a deserving young man who is a 
draughtsman in so and so’s office, and will furnish the 
drawings at half price. Whatever the cause, the effect 
is conspicuous, and the country chapel, the kind that costs 
between $5000.00 and $10,000.00 and seats from 100 to 
200 people, is almost without exception horrible in the 
extreme. Were it frankly rough and barbarous, a fron- 
tier log cabin, it would at least be honorable; but it is not 
this. It is flimsy in construction and wholly bad in shape 
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and composition, and to make it still worse, it is made 
mean and contemptible by its impossible ornamentation. 
Even where it is a perfectly square box with a steep 
pitched roof, it becomes revolting, through the use of 
arched windows, foolish wooden buttresses that support 
nothing, and futile belfries and pinnacles. Let us hope 
that with this generation the fantastic, chaotic, would-be 
picturesque type, that owes its existence to shingles, wood 
stain, cheap colored glass, and the so-called “Art-move- 
ment,” will pass forever. Fortunately, their very flimsi- 
ness of materials will not allow them to last much longer. 
But it is against repetition of such work that we must 
constantly be on our guard. 

There is just one way to build a country chapel and that 
is to build it as simply as possible and of as durable ma- 
terials as may be obtained. The result may be bald and 
ugly, but surely ugliness is better than impudence. There- 
fore our problem has resolved itself into building a shel- 
ter for the altar and congregation, together with such 
adjuncts as are necessary, for the smallest cost consistent 
with honesty, durability, dignity and reverence. 

Let us now consider the interior arrangement or plan. 
In a church or chapel of this size, the chancel is solely for 
the altar and minister. This does not mean that a little 
recess is enough. More space is necessary than is actu- 
ally demanded by the function of the sanctuary, for there 
must be a due proportion between the nave and chancel. 
If we cannot obtain dignity through size, we can through 
relation. Therefore the chancel should be deep, even if 
narrow. It should not be divided from the nave by a 
screen which properly belongs only in a large Church. 
A chancel parapet of plain wooden panels with a heavy 
rood-beam above, carrying a cross, is the best indication 
of the transition from nave to sanctuary. Needless to 
say a transept in such a small church is entirely out of 
place, as it belongs in a church of great length and 
height. 

The arrangement of the chancel should be very simple. 
The Altar of course being central at the end of the main 
axis of the church dominates the whole arrangement. It 
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is the place of direct communion with God in the Sacra- 
ment and in prayer. The pulpit and lectern should be 
in organic relation to it; and all must be so arranged that 
the minister at the altar, in the pulpit or at the lectern, 
will be visible and intelligible from the nave of the 
church. In order to accomplish this it is best to elevate 
the floor of the chancel three steps above the floor of the 
church, the steps running across the entire width of the 
chancel. The pulpit and lectern stand upon this plat- 
form. This platform should be of generous depth, at 
least seven feet. The pulpit on the epistle side and the 
lectern on the gospel side. Directly behind these should 
be the communion rail. It should be elevated one step 
above the chancel floor. In a truly Lutheran Church it 
should have only side arms and not extend across the 
front, as this tends to cut off a view of the altar from the 
congregation. Within the railing, space must be allowed 
for the minister to administer the communion. The altar 
should be raised one step above the platform of the com- 
munion rail. This step, known as the foot pace, should 
be about 3 feet wide so that the minister can readily turn 
about on it. By adhering to this arrangement, which 
raises the altar five steps in all above the floor or nave of 
the church, we find that we have obtained an elevation, 
which makes the altar the most prominent fixed feature 
of the church, and yet places the communion rail within 
easy access of the communicant. The shape of the sanc- 
tuary should be square, not polygonal or semi-circular. 
These latter forms are dangerous and but seldom used to 
good effect except in cathedrals or churches of great size. 
In a small church they are inevitably mean and trivial in 
effect. The lighting of the chancel should be from high 
windows on one or both sides. In so small a structure a 
window over the altar is hardly advisable, for in order to 
give the altar its due prominence, as the center and con- 
centration of the church, it should have at least a low 
reredos. In a lofty church there is room for both, a re- 
redos and windows. Of course these windows must al- 
ways be sufficiently high from the chancel floor so as not 
to allow the bright eastern light to shine into the eyes of 
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the congregation. Moreover as in a church of this size 
the choir is not placed in the chancel, it is well to keep 
this part of the structure in a dimmer light than the nave, 
as we thereby add a touch of mystery that comes from 
shadow in the sanctuary. Needless to say a skylight in 
the roof, or any lighting such as dormer windows is en- 
tirely out of place, and will absolutely destroy every par- 
ticle of architectural effect or religious inspiration. 

The size of the nave is determined by the number of 
sittings required, but the question of proportion is still 
a very important matter. The longer and narrower it is, 
so much the better are its acoustics, appearance and 
economy of construction. It is easy to span a distance of 
twenty-five feet, but double that width is three times as 
costly. Of course the nave should be divided by a cen- 
tral aisle sufficiently wide for all ceremonies,—about four 
and one-half feet wide is the minimum,—leading from the 
rear of the church up to the communion rail, which as I 
have noted above, is open at least the full width of the 
altar. 

The side wails should be kept as high as possible with 
due regard to the proportion of the interior and to cost. 
By doing this it is then possible to keep the sills of the 
windows well above the floor and this is most desirable as 
it gives the most effective lighting. If the church is pro- 
perly orientated, by that I mean with its sanctuary to the 
east and the congregation facing in that direction, then 
the west window should be a large one and well above the 
heads of the audience, if possible, so as to throw the light 
in long slanting rays toward the chancel and sanctuary. 

The arrangement of the choir space in a church of this 
size is somewhat difficult as we have no fixed precedent 
for its location. The old fashioned scheme of mixed 
choir and organ in a small gallery at the west end of the 
church below the large window is good. However it is 
not very popular with us for some reason or other, prob- 
ably because there has grown up among us an idea that 
we should be able to see the action of each singer. Of 
course this feature is not important. To hear them is 
sufficient. Dr. Horn rightly says: “Singing for enter- 
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tainment or display is out of place in a church.” But 
with our service, requiring the organist and choir to be 
in perfect accord with the minister, it seems as though the 
best arrangement in this size of a church is a choir space 
opening either into the chancel itself, or into the nave. In 
either case there should be access to this choir-space from 
outside, so that the singers and organist need not pass 
through the congregation in taking their places. There 
is no doubt that in the majority of Lutheran Churches in 
this country the choir-space has been allotted too import- 
ant a position, whereby the prominence of the singers 
tends to divert the congregation’s attention from the 
sanctuary. 

The cost of course is the limiting quality with regard 
to style and architectural design, yet economy need not 
mean inferiority. If the law followed is that of perfect 
simplicity we cannot go far wrong. The roof line should 
be simple, unbroken from end to end. Complicated roofs 
spoil all repose and dignity. A tower is fatal unless it 
can be large enough to be respectable. Therefore it is 
better to put the money that would go into the tower into 
the church proper. Towers can always be added after- 
ward. 

“We can not hope to rival the little churches in Eng- 
land and Germany in this day and generation, for condi- 
tions absolutely prevent the hearty lavishing of labor that 
was characteristic of the Middle Ages. We cannot re- 
store the externals of the Gothic style, but we can en- 
deavor to recreate the underlying spirit and lead it to ex- 
press itself in the new forms we must impose on it.”” We 
can begin by building in stone not in wood, for though it 
costs more at first it is permanent and respectful. Al- 
most any local ledge-stone will serve if it has a fairly even 
face. Field stones should never be used under any cir- 
cumstances. A wall must have unity and coherence, if 
it lacks these qualities it is not a wall. Round face stones 
absolutely prevent these results. Where stone is out of 
the question brick should be used, provided it is a com- 
mon red brick with a rough surface and is laid up in com- 
mon mortar. Fancy brick should certainly be avoided. 
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In the matter of interior treatment the law of sim- 
plicity and reserve holds equally good. As stone or 
brick for the interior walls would be too costly in so small 
a church, a plain plaster finish is the only alternative. 
The roof for reasons of acoustics and honesty and cheap- 
ness of construction should be of wood. If the trusses 
and sheathing are dressed and all stained a dark brown, 
with a dull finished surface, we have obtained the best 
that can be expected of us. 

The question of stained glass is of course important, 
but let me say, that unless figure windows done by the 
best of talent are assured, it is far better to use plain ca- 
thedral glass, in a soft warm color, cut in diamond shaped 
pattern, set in heavy lead. We should not attempt to de- 
ceive ourselves or others with false effect in poor glass. 

All the richness and cost in the furniture should be 
lavished on the altar, which if consistent with the style of 
the church, may be quite elaborate. The pulpit and lec- 
tern should be simple. Avoid the lacquered brass lec- 
terns, as they are in exceedingly bad taste, as they out- 
shine the altar. The altar should be long, even in very 
small churches seven feet is not too great a length. The 
communion rail should be very simple. Here again the 
fancy brass work is entirely out of place. This railing 
looks best in wood, matching in color that of the pulpit 
and lectern. One thing well to remember, particularly 
in small churches, is that the lighting at night should be 
from the side, not from centre chandeliers, since these 
are dazzling and conflict with the altar. The study of in- 
direct lighting, especially for a church, is only in its in- 
fancy. However this treatment when satisfactorily de- 
veloped will I believe be a great factor in the illumination 
of our churches. 

Some times there is not enough money available for a 
church of the roughest stone, and wood is the only ma- 
terial that can be used. Where this is the case, as in 
small mission churches, it is better to treat the new 
building frankly as a temporary structure, built to last 
only until a real church can be erected. It is foolish to 
waste a dollar on such a structure as this, and it is bet- 
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ter to spend no more than what will barely suffice to make 
a shelter. “The worship of God can be conducted in a 
barn, but we should not build flimsy wooden shanties to 
His glory and try to deceive Him with the cheap orna- 
ment wherewith we hoodwink our neighbors.” If it is 
worth while building a church, it is worth while building 
it well; and if this generation has not the funds, then let 
the actual building wait for the next. 

Our sense of economy forbids us making a church any 
larger than is necessary. Therefore we are denied ail 
the facile means displayed by our ancient examples in ob- 
taining grandeur by having lofty stone piers and high 
roofs and deep chancels. Consequently we must do the 
best we can without them and though the task is harder, 
it is not beyond the powers of our achievement. With 
study and seriousness of purpose we can build small 
churches, that shall be as religious, and as worthy in 
their degree, as the largest and most perfect ecclesiastic 
edifices, and this is our absolute duty. 

Reduced to a few sentences is not this the law of church 
building as applied to chapels and small country 
churches? Build in stone or brick. Plan with rigid 
simplicity, design both exterior and interior with reserve 
and formality. Have the mass simple. Imitate no form 
or detail of larger structures, but work for the dignity 
and reverence, that are peculiar to them. Above all let 
the spirit of the building be that of the unchanging 
church, the form alone that of the present day. 

Having considered the general conditions that should 
govern our smaller churches, let us now consider the va- 
rious phases of a larger church suitable for our small 
cities and towns. It becomes evident at once, that all 
those principles that apply to the smaller church main- 
tain in the larger one. In order to build the church 
rightly it is necessary to do and observe three things: 
first to build in the only style that we have any right to, 
and that has any kin to our original mother church; sec- 
ond to select an architect who believes in the church and 
sympathizes with her, who understands Gothic as a liv- 
ing, not an historic style, and then to rely on him im- 
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plicitly ; third to build a little now, and build it right, in- 
stead of trying to build a great deal, and as a result build- 
ing it meanly. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that Gothic is the one 
style in which we should work. This is generally admit- 
ted, but “Gothic” as a term has not as yet differentiated 
itself. Too often it means anything done in Europe dur- 
ing the 13th and 16th centuries. Hence we have build- 
ings that try to appear in detail at least, of some particu- 
lar land or time. This is archaeology not architecture. 
If we are to build honorably we must take up the life of 
church building when it was a living vital force, and 
continue from that point, adding what we will so long as 
we assimilate it. But the root of it all must be Gothic of 
the late 15th and early 16th centuries. 

The selection of an architect is quite as important a 
matter as the restriction of style. There are scores of 
really great architects in America, but there are very few 
who feel Gothic, who by diligent study understand its 
spirit, and can therefore work in it as church architec- 
ture demands that they should. There are many who can 
copy a certain German or English tower intelligently, 
who can draw accurate 13th or 14th century mouldings, 
and admire good Gothic work in general. But these are 
not available men if we are to incorporate the old religi- 
ous spirit, and build living churches. 

Finally after the architect has been selected come the 
instructions from the Building Committee. “There shall 
be no east window, we don’t like the light in that place.” 
“No, we can’t have columns obstructing the view of the 
pulpit.” “Those windows are too high, we must have 
lower ones.” “What! a $40,000.00 church without a 
transept and a polygonal chancel, and a rose window in 
the front gable!” “Absurd, we must have all these 
things, by all means.” This is hardly the way to build a 
good church. An architect should have been chosen by 
the Building Committee, in whom they could place im- 
plicit trust, and once chosen, his decision on such points of 
design, as well as of materials and methods should be 
final. His knowledge on the subject has taken him years 
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of toil and study to obtain, whereas a Building Commit- 
tee rarely builds more than one church during their life 
time. 

You have observed that I said in order to build right it 
is better to build a little than to attempt “scimp” on 
everything. Suppose that a congregation has $30,000.00 
to spend on a church seating about 350 people. The ten- 
dency is to try to get this structure complete, down to the 
last square foot of carpet, within that price. To do this, 
everything has to be as cheap as possible. The walls of 
the poorest stone work, no cut stone mouldings at the en- 
trance or windows, the tracery in the same of wood, and 
the floor as well, the furniture thin, plain and undignified, 
the whole design, small unimposing and poor. Twenty- 
five years later the structure is outgrown and very shabby 
in appearance. Then it is torn down, and the $30,000.00 
practically lost or else twice that sum is expended in un- 
availing attempts to rejuvenate it, and give it a sem- 
blance of dignity. How much better it would have been 
had the money originally been devoted to building a part 
of a thoroughly designed church. Say the bare walls and 
roof, putting all the stonework for ornamentation in 
place but leaving it for future carving. The tower and 
reredos and chancel woodwork could have all been tem- 
porarily left off and the church, bare and awkward if you 
like, would yet have been permanent, honorable and right 
as far as it went. There would also have been the in- 
centive for the congregation to put forth great effort to 
finish it, and men realizing its permanence would be en- 
couraged in adding some bit of carving, some window, 
some statue. It would have been a building with a his- 
tory, and with constantly growing associations. It would 
have been a living thing, a monument growing and de- 
veloping from year to year, becoming ever more glorious 
and more beautiful. 

This is the proper way to design the living church, a 
thing which should grow from year to year, never quite 
perfect, never quite finished. 

In plan this size of a church, suitable for our smaller 
cities, should again be long and narrow, for the same rea- 
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son as given for this shape, under the description of 
country churches. The walls of the nave should be high, 
with possibly low side aisles. The nave wall in this case 
supported on arches and columns. These columns oc- 
curring in the side aisles do not obstruct the view of a 
single person. The choir in this church may well be in- 
corporated in the chancel, half on one side, half on the 
other. The chancel of course is proportionally deeper, 
when the choir is so placed. In this size of a church and 
in the larger city churches this seems to be the best loca- 
tion for the choir. The new Lutheran Church at Akron, 
Ohio, has the choir in this space. 

The entire sanctuary must again be in proportion to 
the size of the church. And let me urge that it be as deep 
as possible. Herein lies the majesty of our ancient ex- 
amples. 

Again with regard to the nave, of course the main 
aisle is the central one. A church with three aisles, one 
in the centre and one on each side between the wall and 
pews is the best arrangement of aisles and seating. The 
prejudice against columns that cut off a direct view of 
pulpit or altar from a few seats in the aisles, does not 
seem based upon reason. Their omission with the su- 
perimposed arches destroys a just sense of the proportion 
of the interior, particularly in a large church. Then 
too, have we not the best of precedents for them in our 
best examples? A little reason will show that it is ab- 
surd to sacrifice every question of dignity and proportion 
for the sake of what is in reality a prejudice. 

I am sorry that I have no slides with me, whereby I 
could illustrate the various points I have brought up. If 
I had I would most assuredly show you several plans 
typically Lutheran, showing the ideal arrangement of 
nave, chancel and sanctuary. I could also point out the 
various technical points, such as size and contour of piers 
with spacing, the nature of Gothic arches, and their use, 
the size of windows with reference to light and to giving 
a sense of proportion, and the design of the tracery 
therein. 

However these are technical and you know it is impos- 
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sible within the province of one lecture, to lay down a full 
set of rules whereby any architect or even layman may 
design a church to suit himself. It was rather my inten- 
tion to indicate the general principles that govern church 
architecture, and their application to-day. 

The small city church is an admirable problem, as the 
limitations of land are rarely as hampering as in the 
larger cities. It stands midway between the country 
chapel verging on its design and materials and rough- 
ness, and the city church with its necessary formality and 
stateliness. 

Turning our attention now to this aspect of church 
building, the large city church, we find we are confronted 
with probably the most essentially modern conditions. 
For in this type of Christian architecture we are called 
upon to prove its extreme adaptability and vitality by 
fitting it to newer conditions without losing any of its 
historical and spiritual qualities. 

In the great periods of church building the city was 
but an exaggerated village, as far as its physical aspect 
was concerned. The streets were winding and irregular 
and land had not reached that tremendous valuation that 
to-day makes each square foot of almost incalculable cost. 

The modern city with its straight, uninteresting 
streets, its towering structures, its dull blocks of houses 
and shops demands other methods of design, where reli- 
gious edifices are concerned. It must adapt itself to new 
conditions, conform in a measure to its environment. 
Yet this has been almost entirely overlooked by archi- 
tects of the present day and as a consequence we find 
churches with low walls, slender spires and other features 
of design perfectly suited to the country or village 
church, set down in the immediate vicinity of blocks of 
dwellings or mercantile buildings that rise absurdly 
above them, crushing them into ignomy, making its tow- 
ers that do not rise above the neighboring cornices, sim- 
ply laughable. 

Therefore when a church is to be built in a city on a 
site already surrounded by lofty buildings, it is only right 
and proper that the walls of the nave must be increased 
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in height. It does no good to build a low church and then 
try to lift it into dominance by means of a lofty spire. 
And there is no doubt that the church should dominate 
its immediate neighborhood. It is far better in a city to 
do away with the tower completely and put that money 
into increasing the height of the walls of the nave. 

Of course in all fundamental particulars church build- 
ing in the city is identical to church building in the coun- 
try. The same laws of style, planning and composition 
hold good. The necessary modifications are economy of 
space. In detail there must be no rudeness, allowable in 
the country chapel. The material must be dressed stone 
or brick. Ornamentation must be carefully cut and 
placed. Everything must be refined, restrained, formal, 
both inside and out. 

I have before spoken of the prime necessity of rigid 
honesty in all church building, where any wilful falsity 
approaches the point of sacrilege. False construction is 
simply a lie told for reasons of penury or ostentation. 
There has been altogether too much of this sort of thing, 
imitation-stone, mosaic, stained glass and marble, all of 
which are unpardonable in church building. 

We may study the monuments of the past until we are 
surfeited with erudition. We may measure and sketch 
and photograph the work of the middle ages until we 
could almost reconstruct any given monument. We may 
try to build with archaeological exactness, and in this we 
may succeed, but we may as well understand at once, that 
we study and labor in vain, unless we realize that beauty 
of any kind, in any church, is put there to the glory of 
God, and not to the admiration of the passers-by. 

Good architecture, perfect art, are not matters of 
pride: they are not desirable because they flatter the feel- 
ings of a certain congregation, but because they show a 
right impelling spirit, because they are indeed “the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace,” 
and because in their perfection they are the least un- 
worthy of the material treasures of this life, that may be 
offered in the worship of God. 

York, Pa. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE SPIRIT OF JESUS IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS.' 


BY GAIUS GLENN ATKINS. 


The hope of any real betterment in our civilization rests 
in the final supremacy of the Spirit of Jesus in diplomacy, 
statecraft and all points of international contact. Long 
ago Jesus issued His ultimatum when He said, speaking 
out of the fulness of His divine consciousness, “Without 
me ye can do nothing.” Two thousand years of human 
experience have established beyond debate the helpless- 
ness of men without Him. We are having now such a 
conclusive demonstration of what comes to a world which 
forgets the method and Spirit of Jesus in its larger deal- 
ings, that he who runs may read. The main task of the 
Church to-day is to extend the regions in which the Spirit 
of Jesus is really operative until they include the war- 
swept, war-cursed field of international relationships. 
There is no need to say how great this task really is, or 
what wisdom or patience it requires, or what re-inforce- 
ments we shall need before the task is ended, or how im- 
possible it is without the full co-operation of statesmen, 
publicists, kings, cabinets, presidents and all the great in- 
strumentalities through which public opinion is formed 
and codified, and by which the world is ruled. We areas 
yet only at the beginning of this long and difficult road, 
but there are some things which we already know and 
which need to be dwelt upon as we start out upon our 
journey. 

To begin with, a transforming confidence in the power 
and validity of the Spirit of Jesus must somehow be se- 
cured. We have hitherto failed because our faith in the 
practical worth of His ideals has been altogether too 
lightly held. It is true that we believe in them for the in- 


1 An address delivered at the first National Conference of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the Churches, held 
at Garden City, N, Y., April 25—27. 
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dividual. The world is full of people who would be will- 
ing, upon occasion to bear even the supreme testimony to 
their confidence in His Spirit as the sole secret of indi- 
vidual peace and strength. We believe in them for the 
home. The Christian home is a solid and blessed fact in 
Christendom, and the peace and brotherhood of it are 
nothing other than the Spirit of Jesus made real in do- 
mestic relations and actually lived out day by day and 
generation after generation by those who think of father- 
hood and motherhood, and sonship and daughterhood in 
terms of the Spirit of Jesus, and who lovingly, patiently, 
and constantly make His Spirit real within the shelter of 
the home. We believe in the Spirit of Jesus in social and 
industrial relationships—although here as yet there are 
large regions which have not been made subject to His 
ideals—and what real industrial peace and well being we 
possess is the expression of the Spirit of Jesus in the fel- 
lowship of toil. But we have hardly yet begun to give 
the Spirit of Jesus the right of way in our larger world 
dealings. Our diplomacy is too largely Pagan, our con- 
ceptions of national honor are semi-Pagan, our massed 
armaments are wholly Pagan. The great laws of brother- 
hood and unselfishness are not yet international laws. 
We have not even begun to dare to trust wholly in justice 
and fair dealing as the only solvents of strained relation- 
ships, the only vehicles of better understandings. The 
militarist philosophy to which all of Christendom is, in 
varying measure in bondage, is the negation of the Spirit 
of Jesus, and for the most part those who affirm that the 
law of Friendship can be made enduringly ope- 
rative between nations are looked upon as_hope- 
less dreamers. It is here, first of all, that a 
great burden rests upon the Christian Church. Her su- 
preme and continuing task is to exalt and affirm and then 
re-exalt and re-affirm the regnancy of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ and its imperial destiny. Opposing conceptions 
and lower ideals can find voices enough, the Church would 
be failing in her moment of supreme opportunity if she 
did not in season and out of season declare to all who fear 
and doubt that Jesus was no idle dreamer, but the wisest 
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of statesmen, that His Spirit is not an empty sentiment 
but a mighty and subduing force, that His methods can 
re-make society for its own good, that His laws are the 
deep unshaken laws of all human contact. The greatest 
danger of the controversy which is being carried on in 
America to-day is not that we should be over armed, but 
that we should lose our faith in the possibility of peace 
and the power of brotherhood and that the ideals of Jesus 
should be so darkened and misinterpreted as for the pres- 
ent to fail from among us, and leave the long and difficult 
process of ethical education to be done all over again. 
The power and Spirit of Jesus are the only forces which 
can save the world, and if the outcome of the present war 
and its controversies is to leave them doubted and im- 
paired, the loss will be incalculable. 

The second task of the Church is to define and illustrate 
the Spirit of Jesus. His ideals do not commend them- 
selves to the world as they ought because the world does 
not understand their full meaning, and their far reaching 
implications. The Spirit of Jesus is too largely identi- 
fied with a kind of spineless gentleness and placid com- 
fort. It is the fault of the interpreters of Christianity 
probably that its dominant virtues, gentleness, love, good- 
will, and the like have been made so invertebrate. They 
are not invertebrate at all; they represent in their nobler 
manifestations the utmost of which humanity is capable 
and are the very tempered steel of the soul, but we have 
taken the iron out of them and have so presented them 
that they have appeal only to the less virile element in 
society. We have had an uneasy feeling for a good while 
that our Church life on the whole represented the less 
positive and forceful aspects of our modern life. There 
has been an unhappy polarization which has ranged the 
gentler and more emotional temperaments alongside the 
apologists for things as they are under the conventional 
banners of the Cross. This has handicapped us sadly in 
our contentions for peace, and has misled both our friends 
and our foes; our friends because neither we nor they 
have clearly estimated the cost of peace or the virile 
splendor of the cause to which we are committed; our 
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foes, because it has seemed to them that what we are 
really afraid of is pain, sacrifice and struggle. But the 
Spirit of Jesus is none of these things, it is justice asking 
for such expression as justice has heretofore never had; 
it is righteousness searching out the very roots of evil in 
the soul; it is brotherhood demanding of all men such a 
consideration of the needs and possibilities of other men 
that each one of us is under bonds to make what we 
dream of as best and most desirable for ourselves the 
standard by which we are to measure what we seek for 
and accord to our fellowmen. The Spirit of Jesus is love 
made militant, unwearied in patience, endless in resource 
and rich in ethical qualities. The Spirit of Jesus is co- 
operation instead of competition and stewardship instead 
of selfishness. The Spirit of Jesus is courage incarnate. 
The solution of any question in that Spirit is an im- 
mensely more difficult and heroic thing than its solution 
on lower levels. The greater heroisms are not resident 
in the regions where we have always sought them; they 
lie rather in tempers and attitudes to which we have re- 
fused to give place because they demand of us more than 
we are willing to give. As long as life is what it is, and 
the world is what it is, there is no danger that we shall 
want occasions for the exercise of the highest courage; 
but the highest courage will be shown in sacrifice, re- 
straint, humility, gentleness and good-will and in the 
resolution of difficult situations on the high levels to 
which these qualities are native. And all this is of the 
very essence of the Spirit of Jesus. The peace which the 
Spirit of Jesus enjoins is not the cowardly or complacent 
acceptance of things as they are, but the resolute en- 
deavor to make things as they ought to be. If only the 
Church can somehow thus represent Christianity and 
back it up by a holy and unfailing consistency we shall 
secure a new respect for our fight for peace and bring to 
the standards of the Cross those who have heretofore 
hesitated to so enroll themselves for fear that they might 
be called upon to surrender the strength and devotion 
which alone make life splendidly worth living. 

The third thing which we have to do is to arm the 
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Spirit of Jesus with its own proper weapons. His ideals 
are the most militant forces beneath the stars. He was 
always a soldier and those who truly follow Him are to 
share in all the hardships of the moral endeavor as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. He did say that He came not to 
bring peace but a sword, but His sword is a militant 
idealism acting in moral regions, and depending for its 
only true triumph upon moral forces. No great ideal has 
ever made its way in the world except at great costs and 
a well nigh endless strife. It has to battle against age- 
old conservatism, inertia and fear, prejudice and vested 
interests, and all the massed forces of things as they are. 
But on the other hand, when any great ideal has really 
triumphed and the smoke has cleared away and we have 
come to see the battle for what it really was, we see that 
its true weapons have always been its own inherent right- 
fulness, its profound unity with all the laws of right 
thinking and right living, and its great power to vindi- 
cate itself by the very quality of its triumphs. No man 
would dare to stand in this or any other presence and say 
that force mobilized in armies and going abroad in fleets 
has not been one aspect of the battle of moral idealism. 
There have been times when those who served a great 
cause, acting in what light they had, could see no other al- 
ternative than the sword itself. They unsheathed it with 
conviction, they fought as Christians, they died for 
causes vaster than themselves, and their death was never 
in vain. Nor would anyone dare to prophesy that the oc- 
casion for such wars has finally passed. But on the other 
hand, there was always, even in those wars which at the 
judgment bar of history may be counted as most nearly 
holy, a better way. The wars which have been pro- 
fessedly fought for ideals have too often impeded the very 
ideals by which they justified themselves, and left the 
work to be done all over again by its true methods, and 
that at greater costs than as if those true methods had 
been sought to begin with; and generally war has so over- 
lain and concealed the true operation of the really saving 
forces as greatly to mislead us. 

There is only one final way to overcome evil and that is 
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by good. Christianity is not and never has been non- 
resistant. It is the higher resistance incarnate, but its 
true weapons are justice, fair dealing and patience in the 
face of provocation, the brave and even sacrificial appeal 
to the humanity of humanity, and an unfailing confidence 
that these and these alone are the only forces which can 
finally have their way with the world. It is idle to try and 
fight the devil with his own weapons. He is a past master 
in their use. Fighting fire with fire is a desperate expedi- 
ent; fire is best fought by fire-proof construction, and by 
precautions which see to it that not even a spark falls 
where it ought not to fall. Militarism cannot be conquered 
by militarism, nor can the martial spirit of the people be 
subdued by force. If history teaches anything, it teaches 
that the attempt to crush the martial spirit of a people 
by conquest and harsh arbitrary terms has but intensi- 
fied that spirit, and pacifist as I am, I glory in that. 
Again and again in the last three centuries one or the 
other of the nations or groups of nations has had its way 
utterly with its neighbors. Arrogant victors have im- 
posed crushing terms of peace and sought to bleed the 
conquered white, burdened them with crushing debts and 
even dictated disarmament and the only result in every 
instance has been to rebaptize the nations so treated in a 
more tempered determination, a more fire-like hatred of 
the force which so dealt with them, and to sow the field 
so ploughed with the seeds of further strife. On the 
other hand, where justice, magnanimity and brotherhood 
have found any expression at all in national dealings they 
have healed old wounds, created new friendships, made 
possible positive advances in brotherhood. How long 
will it take us to really learn all this? 

If the present war is teaching us anything, it is teach- 
ing us that it is always possible to organize Europe or if 
need be the world, in such nearly balanced groups that 
the conflict between them becomes simply a war of en- 
durance, in which all are exhausted and in which the 
trenches which hide opposing lines establish limits which 
cannot really be over-passed. The dream of either one 
of the belligerent groups to dictate terms of peace in con- 
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quered capitols is a dream which they all alike have sur- 
rendered. Friendship is the only force which can ever 
come into the capitol of a neighboring nation and abide 
there. Justice and justice alone can pass defended 
frontiers. Brotherhood, not as a sentiment, but as a 
diplomatic procedure and incarnate in manifold forms of 
human intercourse, is the only force which can ever make 
itself free of alien lands. No barriers have ever been 
established which friendship and justice have not in the 
end been able to cross. These are the weapons of the 
Spirit of Jesus, with these that Spirit must be armed. 
Beyond all that, the mightiest weapon of the Spirit of 
Jesus is the Cross itself, the appeal that is of sacrificial 
love. Suffering bravely borne is the last great appeal, 
the ultimate force. This is not sentiment, this is fact. 
It conquers when everything else is defeated, it melts the 
most stubborn disposition, it wins the hardest heart. 
With the Cross, Jesus armed Himself, in that sign His 
disciples have conquered, nor has the occasion for its em- 
ployment passed. But its operation must not be limited 
if it is to do its mighty work; even in the individual it 
must possess the whole of life. We shall be misunder- 
stood and rightly scorned if we profess sacrificial un- 
selfishness in one thing while we are selfish and greedy 
in something else. I doubt if a nation will get much 
credit for patience and forbearance in dealing with those 
who chailenge and irritate it, if it is at the same time 
growing rich by the sale of munitions of war. If it is 
wanting in moral passion enough to make the first great 
sacrifice, it will very likely be thought cowardly and ease- 
loving when it tries to make the second. It is hard to see 
how we could have avoided the situation in which we find 
ourselves as far as the manufacture and sale of munitions 
is concerned, and yet it is just this which has taken the 
heart out of our pacifist policy. I do not wonder that 
those of the belligerents who profit by us think unkindly 
of us, or that those who are hurt by us are bitter indeed. 
If our hands were clean we might well offer our dead as 
a sacrifice to the world’s brotherhood in the hope that 
when bitterness and passion had been quieted they would 
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make a mightier appeal to the nations for the freedom of 
the seas hereafter than all the passing of notes or the is- 
suing of ultimatums. But however that may be, the ideals 
of Jesus will not be supremely triumphant until we have 
made the Cross their method and have shared the pain 
of it. 

There is much to be said here for which there is no 
room. The ideals of Jesus thus armed are not only mili- 
tant, they are comprehensive and tolerant. They allow 
place for the instincts and just demands of all national 
life, they do not seek uniformity, they seek a rich variety ; 
they do not ask any nation to cease to be, but only to come 
into a richer life by accepting the supremacy of great 
methods and conceptions which are larger than anyone of 
us, and in the full operation of which we shall all find 
our peace. 

If the Spirit of Jesus is to be supreme in the world we 
must seek in season and out of season for social, indus- 
trial, political, diplomatic and even governmental forms 
in which the Spirit of Jesus will function naturally, ex- 
press itself freely, gladly and without friction. For my 
part, I believe this is supremely essential and immensely 
difficult. There is an end to what the most consecrated 
and best intentioned individual can do if he is to live and 
work in an environment whose more massive manifesta- 
tions are constantly thwarting and defeating him. We all 
know that when we go about so far in the conduct of our 
individual lives in the most sincere endeavor to be true to 
the Spirit of Christ, we meet with conditions which de- 
feat and undo us. The very necessities of modern busi- 
ness life again and again compel the most sincerely Chris- 
tian business man to accept un-Christian conditions and 
even to employ un-Christian methods. This is true of 
politics, it is certainly true of diplomacy and statecraft. 
Every one of the belligerent nations is protesting that it 
did not seek this war. We may allow for ail their special 
pleading and yet still be compelled to believe them. I 
don’t see how anyone can examine carefully and imparti- 
ally the deeply rooted and complex conditions which led 
up to the present world fighting without seeing that the 
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world is in the grasp of forces which automaticaily pro- 
duce tension, which tend constantly to express themselves 
in war. 

Here is the paradox of Twentieth Century civilization. 
We are sincerely desirous, multitudes of us, in every land 
and under every flag of making the Spirit of Jesus su- 
preme and yet we are again and again defeated, flung 
back from our goals in despair. What is the reason? 
It must be that we are trying to express the Spirit of 
Jesus through organic forms which are un-Christian and 
that we must seek a deeper and more radical solution of 
our problem. There must be ways of living together 
which reinforce instead of always weakening and some- 
times defeating the Spirit of Jesus. We are under bonds 
to find them out, and to release them. Sometimes there 
comes to us in our thoughtful moments the vision of a 
social and industrial order whose laws are so perfectly 
the laws of Christ and whose Spirit is so essentially the 
Spirit of Christ that to live in a world like that would be 
a joy, to serve in it a sacrament; then Monday’s task 
would be the fulfillment of Sunday’s vision, and all that 
Christ asks of us would be the free expression of our 
every energy. And then the vision darkens and we see 
how much there is in life to-day which is fundamentally 
at variance with such an expectation. War is just the 
final expression of the implicit hostilities of our social 
and industrial order. It is deeply rooted in economic 
causes. Publicists of the future will trace for us the be- 
ginnings of our fighting in industrial competition, in the 
operations of capitalism, in the fight for markets, in the 
operations of the trader, in the attempt to monopolize 
trade routes and gain concession in the unexploited parts 
of the world. 

I do not believe that we shall ever have peace as long as 
industry is organized on a competitive instead of a co- 
operative basis. Quite the most searching words which 
have been said in this conference have had to do with 
just that. No one of us understands clearly how this re- 
organization of industry is to be secured, but we may at 
least clear about us little spaces in which co-operation 
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and brotherhood are law and method, and we must ex- 
tend them just as rapidly as we have wisdom and power. 
We of the Church may begin with what is nearest to our 
hand, the Church itself and the fellowship of the Church. 
If nothing more comes out of such meetings as these than 
a new sense of brotherhood and a free and deepening 
Christian union, we shall have gained immensely. The 
Church will not be in a position to preach brotherhood to 
the world until it makes brotherhood a bit more real in 
its own life. A divided Church will not greatly impress 
a divided world. Warring creeds and denominations 
preaching peace will not carry far. It seems to me that 
the whole triumph of the Spirit of Jesus is involved in 
such considerations as these. The quest for peace is as a 
seamless robe. We cannot make the Spirit of Jesus su- 
preme in the lesser things until we have made it supreme 
in the greatest; nor ask people to believe in Christian 
idealism or to try to live it out when it is slowly broken 
down before our eyes and the skies are all aflame with 
forces which mock and deny it. On the other hand we 
shall never see the triumph of Jesus in the things most 
remote until we have made it real and compelling in what 
is nearest to us. The Spirit of Jesus is not a “one-track” 
Spirit, it is as Catholic as humanity, it needs for its use 
all the roads which men travel. It will not have tri- 
umphed until it has been made incarnate in institutions 
which are so essentially Christian that the very operation 
of them makes for justice and brotherhood. 

Very likely this is in the direction of socialism; very 
well, let it be so. Socialism is a big word and has many 
meanings, but its simplest and most accessible meaning 
is co-operation in the whole business of life. Wherever 
we make co-operation supreme we cut at least one ramifi- 
cation of the almost infinitely complex rootings of war in 
society. If we cut roots enough some day the tree will 
die. It is the continuing task of the Church to dig out 
and destroy the roots of war. 

Finally, we are to trust ourselves to the Spirit of Jesus 
without reservation in the saving confidence that we are 
trusting ourselves to the only true methods of life. We 
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need not be afraid; we have the big and final things on 
our side. Bismark once said that even in making war 
the nation should take account of the imponderables, they 
are the only things which count whether in war or peace. 
The representatives of the belligerents will presently 
gather together to settle about a council table what they 
might have settled about a council table to begin with if 
they had been so minded; then they will have to take ac- 
count of the imponderables. Justice will be there and 
brotherhood, and the causes of humanity and the spirit 
of outraged nationality—they will all be there, and they 
will be there in the person of Jesus Christ. This is not 
mysticism ; this is simply saying that the ideals by which 
Christian nations must be governed in making peace are 
ultimately the Christian ideals, and they cannot be escap- 
ed. There is indeed the struggle for the life of others. It 
blooms in the flowers, it sways in the grasses, it mitigates 
the ferocities of the jungle, it transforms the instincts of 
the brute, it grows beautiful in motherhod, gracious in 
fatherhood, tender in all concern for the weak and de- 
pendent and the suffering. It has again and again been 
made nobly regnant in massive human attitudes, it will 
conquer the whole some day. We may trust it without 
fear and serve it in the only enduring joy which life may 
really know—it is the secret of all peace. 
Providence, R. I. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


“The Response of Jesus Christ to Modern Thought” is 
discussed by Dr. E. Y. Mullins of Louisville in The Re- 
view and Expositor (April). The young preacher must 
be acquainted with the so-called “modern thought.” He 
is often puzzled by the complex problems suggested by it 
and by the contradictory ways in which it appears in the 
writings of the modern philosopher. It is reasonable 
to expect that in a perfect revelation provision should be 
made to meet all religious questions that may arise 
through the centuries. It is the task of the modern 
preacher to find out what Jesus has to say on this matter. 

“The answer of Jesus to modern thought is found in 
what He said, in what He was, and in what He did: His 
gospel, His incarnation and His atoning work.” 

His response to modern thought, then may be gather- 
ed up in the following statements: 

1. In His assertion of the autonomy and independence 
of religion, Jesus thereby declares the freedom and au- 
tonomy of all forms of human culture. All great values 
have their place. Science and philosophy have their par- 
ticular realm. The former observes and classifies; the 
latter explains. They work on the principle of rational- 
ity. Religion works on the principle of personality. The 
two principles are valid and not contradictory; but the 
latter and larger principle cannot be explained by the 
former. Religion is autonomous and brings its own cre- 
dentials and refuses to be explained away by any subtle 
process of reasoning. 

2. “Again, the response of Jesus to modern thought 
is seen in this creation of a world of spiritual realities 
which meets the modern demand for reality in all spheres. 
The love of reality is a scientific passion. Jesus has 
made it religious passion.” Science belittles man. Re- 
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ligion exalts him. Nothing that has been discovered in 
the universe is so wonderful as man. Jesus created the 
universe and set man in its context. To the Christian 
the spiritual universe is more real than rocks and trees, 
the ocean and the starry sky. 

3. “The answer of Jesus to modern thought is found 
further in the central meaning of the spiritual world He 
has made real. The core of that world of reality is God, 
the Father. God became a historic fact in Jesus. This 
met the ancient and it meets the modern need. Men can- 
not feed on abstractions about God, as a vine cannot 
climb a moonbeam, as a tree cannot root itself in a fog 
bank. Philosophy was in unstable equilibrium. It is yet 
in unstable equilibrium, so that a modern pessimist has 
said philosophy is the search of a blind man in a dark 
room for a black cat which is not there. I do not agree 
with this. Jesus puts philosophy on the clew. We know 
noumenal reality through Him. The idea of a first cause 
leaves you cold. The idea of a first cause with a purpose 
interests you a little. The idea of a first cause who cares 
for men warms the heart.” Jesus establishes not only 
the reality of God, but His great loving nature. 

4. “The response of Jesus to modern thought is seen 
further in the eternal view He brings concerning God. ‘No 
one knoweth the Son save the Father, and no one know- 
eth the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son will- 
eth to reveal Him.’ * * This is the ontology of the gos- 
pel. What God is in Himself we know through Jesus to 
this extent. Eternal love reigns in the Godhead. God 
is love. God might teach or enjoin love in a gospel with- 
out an incarnation. But only love incarnate could reveal 
that God is love.” 


Professor E. G. Martin of Cambridge, Mass., reports 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra (April) the results of a series 
of exneriments as bearing upon “The Day of Rest in Na- 
ture and Human Nature.” 
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There is nothing new in the results obtained by these 
laboratory observations, but they confirm the wisdom of 
the law of Sabbatic rest given in the Bible. It has long 
since been noted that men and animals can do more work 
in six days than in seven successive days. 

In the experiments alluded to it was the purpose “to 
test the question of cumulative fatigue and recovery with 
reference to the nervous system.” These tests were 
made for eight weeks with nine medical students as sub- 
jects. It was found that during six days the general 
trend of vitality was downward. “Whereas a single 
night’s rest did not suffice to prevent the nervous tone 
from showing a decline, the longer interval of Sunday not 
only arrested the decline, but restored the nervous sys- 
tem to its normal condition.” 

It occurs to me that hostile criticism of a divine reve- 
lation must find in such experiments an answer to their 
objections, for the first people in the world could not have 
invented or discovered the law of Sabbath rest. It was 
revealed to them. 


ee eres oe 


In The Expositor (May) is an interesting note on “The 
Physical Cause of the Death of Christ” written by Sir 
Alexander Simpson. He derives his information chiefly 
from the investigations of the late Principal Sir William 
Turner, a celebrated anatomist. An interesting inci- 
dental matter in this connection is that the great artists 
in depicting the Crucifixion, with the single exception of 
Rubens, represent the spear-thrust as aimed at some 
point on the right side of our Lord. 

Mr. Turner says: 

“St. John relates the piercing of the side with a spear, 
and states that this was not done until after Christ was 
dead, and after the soldiers had parted the raiment 
among themselves. The expression that from the 
wound ‘forthwith came there out blood and water’ has 
led to some discussion on the immediate cause of the 
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death of Christ. That which most commends itself is 
the explanation given by Dr. Stroud * * that in the agony 
the heart, or one of its great arteries, ruptured into the 
bag enveloping the heart, into which the blood escaped. 
I have examined several cases of rupture, both of the 
heart and of the great artery, in which the pericardial 
bag was greatly distended and the blood had separated 
into clot and watery serum. The statement which has 
been made by some writers, that this separation does not 
take place when the blood flows into the pericardium, is 
therefore incorrect; for the clot in such a case forms a 
cake surrounding the whole or the greater part of the 
heart and remains for days without undergoing decom- 
position. If the pericardium were to be pierced shortly 
after the rupture by a sharp weapon, such as a spear, 
both blood clot and watery serum would escape from the 
wound. That the blood and water at the crucifixion, as 
has been surmised by some, had been derived from a bleb 
formed on the outer surface of the body and evacuated 
through the puncture by the spear, and not from within 
the chest is a wild conjecture, altogether unsupported by 
evidence.” 


“The Present Situation in India” is discussed by Sher- 
wood Eddy in The International Review of Missions 
(April). In contrast with China, which is seriously con- 
sidering the claims of Christianity, India shows no sign 
of a break or movement among the high caste students 
or officials. There is, however, a most encouraging 
awakening among many of the Christian Churches, a 
mass movement among the lower castes and some signs 
of a similar movement toward Christianity among the 
great middle castes. In China the most important gains 
are in the cities; in India among the villages. 

In India the ancient Syrian Churches are awakening. 
During Mr. Eddy’s recent visit he was invited to speak to 
a great audience of 17,000 Syrian Christians. In con- 
ventions with these people he observed a new spirit of 
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unity among these several sects and found that service 
was the keynote of all addresses, and that a movement to 
evangelize the surrounding Hindus was to be undertaken. 

In the South India United Church, numbering 165,000, 
and composed of Presbyterian, Congregational, Dutch 
Reformed and Scottish Churches, a week of simultaneous 
evangelism resulted in the conversion of thousands. 

The hope in student work in India to-day lies in the 
Christian staff of each mission college. The attitude of 
non-Christian students is characterized by four things: 
nationalism, devotion to the old Hindu religions, and yet 
by evidence of the disintegration of Hinduism and lastly 
the unconscious appropriation of Christian truth. 

The old religions of India are declining and falling as 
did those of pagan Rome. 


In an article on “Philosophy and the Problem of Reve- 
lation” in the Princeton Review (April) Dr. Henry Wil- 
liam Rankin says: 

“In the volume on Darwin and Modern Science (1909) 
Bateson says that ‘No one can survey the work of recent 
years without perceiving that evolutionary orthodoxy de- 
veloped too fast, and a great deal has got to come down.’ 
But a few years ago Darwin’s creed was settled science. 
Where is it to-day? Ask the President of the British 
Association at Melbourne. In his address he says, ‘We 
go to Darwin for his incomparable collection of facts. 
We would fain emulate his scholarship, his width, and 
his power of exposition ; but to us he speaks no more with 
philosophical authority. We read his scheme of evolu- 
tion as we would those of Lucretius, or of Lamarck, de- 
lighting in their simplicity and courage.’ ” 

“Who that has read the annual addresses before that 
tribunal of science has not marked the frequent revisions 
and contradictions in the changing creed called knowl- 
edge as distinguished from that Christian creed which 
nineteen centuries have confirmed with ever increasing 
evidence to this day? The fundamental creeds of Chris- 
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tianity are supported by a consensus of testimony and a 
range of corroboration such as no modern science has 
acquired; and despite all the opposition they have suf- 
fered, largely as the result of that opposition, they are 
more easily and more cogently defended than ever be- 
fore since they were framed. It is want of adequate at- 
tention to their evidence, and nothing else, unless the 
moral grounds of that neglect, that leaves them discredit- 
ed by any man. Men listen to the incantation of the 
Zeitgeist, and often become deaf to anything else prepos- 
sessed and obscessed with some latest novelties of thought, 
and refuse to explore the mountains of unrefuted evi- 
dence by which some of the oldest creeds of the Christian 
Church still claim the right to rule our consciences.” 


William N. Appel of Lancaster, writes a ringing pro- 
test against “Secularizing the Church” in the Reformed 
Church Review. He believes that the present day, ten- 
dency of the churches to invade all the departments of 
life as an administrator and executive to be unwholesome 
and harmful. The catering to the spirit of amusement, 
to deal with all kinds of secular themes in the pulpit and 
to appear as prosecutors before legal tribunals are not 
the functions of the Church. It is sin and not crime that 
the Church must deal with. It is the regeneration of the 
individual rather than the reformation of morals that the 
Church must aim at. Her work is fundamental, having 
to do with the tree and not with the fruit. 

The minister has the high and holy business of preach- 
ing the gospel, but “upon a revelation of the modern 
Church and its work, it appears as if the layman had cap- 
tured the ministry and harnessed it to all so-called hu- 
man and worldly movements, and somehow the Church 
has failed to infuse and dominate the social order with 
its divinely given life and spirit.” 

As a layman, Mr. Appel, protests against the seculariz- 
ing of the Church. “Alas,” says he, “that this cry of 
warning should come from a layman! At the time of the 
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world’s greatest need for spiritual and religious regenera- 
tion the Church seems weakest and least able to furnish 
the supply of food. 

The Lutheran of June 15 contains a rejoiner to the 
above article from the pen of another prominent layman 
of the city of Lancaster, Mr. Wm. H. Hager. He holds 
that the Church must do more than “co-operate with the 
citizen and the State.” It must assume the leadership 
in reform movements for the purification of the commun- 
ity and to do this effectively it must be willing to submit 
to things that are unpleasant. He claims that the cam- 
paign against vice in Lancaster has been justified by in- 
tolerable conditions and gratifying results. He speci- 
fies the suppression of fifty bawdy houses, the destruction 
of commercialized vice, the closing of five hotels and of 
twenty-five side-rooms of saloons frequented by men and 
women; the stopping of indecent burlesque shows and 
similar shows at fairs and circuses; the suppression of 
baseball pools, a gambling institution; the conviction of 
five Sunday beer clubs, one having four hundred and fifty 
members, the worst center of prostitution, unmolested for 
twenty-three years, and so forth. 

Surely Mr. Hager has made out a strong case for the 
Law and Order Society and similar associations. Per- 
sonally I have been forced by circumstances to do simi- 
lar work with marked improvement to the community. 

The principle advocated by Mr. Appel is undoubtedly 
normal and correct. The practice defended by Mr. Ha- 
ger is likewise justifiable under certain circumstances. 
When party politics becomes the ally of vice almost any- 
thing may be done to bring a community to its senses. 
“Have ye not read what David did, when he was hungry, 
and they that were with him; how he entered into the 
house of God, and ate the showbread, which it was not 
lawful for him to eat, neither for them that were with 
him, but only for the priests?” 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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A book that in a few months sells more than two 
million copies is certainly worthy of special mention. 
Such has been the case with Doctor Paul Conrad’s little 
book entitled “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” It is a 
small book and covers only 32 pages. But it was writ- 
ten as a practical book of devotion for the soldiers in the 
embattled armies of Germany, and it has accomplished its 
purpose admirably. That accounts for its wide sale. 

The devotional literature that has been issued for the 
purpose of ministering to the spiritual needs of the Ger- 
man soldiers bulks to tremendous proportions, but Con- 
rad’s little work seems to go more directly to the point 
than any of the others and so it has far surpassed all the 
others in its sale and distribution. It is the one book that 
the German soldier reads more than any other except the 
Bible. And Doctor Conrad, who is a pastor in Berlin, 
has been styled the spiritual guide of the German people 
in war times. 

The little book that bears the superscription of Luther’s 
battle-hymn is found in the hands of soldiers of the most 
divergent religious faith. It contains twenty short, spicy 
passages of devotional material. It opens with some in- 
cisive words from Bismarck and with Luther’s prayer 
before battle. It closes with several strong verses 
of prayer. Some of the other passages are en- 
titled: Helmet off for Prayer, Old Times, Be Still before 
God, The Cross, Comradeship, Entrusted to God’s Care, 
Manly and Humanly, Obedience, Self-Control, Sacred 
Memories, Unity, Patience, Hail to the Kaiser, The Last 
Call. These are subjects that soon catch the interest of 
the soldier and reach his heart. And they are presented 
in a most effective way. So that the booklet has proved 
to be the most popular of all the large number of devo- 
tional guides that are being offered to the German soldier. 
It is carried along on the march; it occupies many a mo- 
ment in the trenches that would otherwise be spent in 
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weary idleness; and it is the wounded soldier’s special 
companion on his bed in the hospital. 

But the soldier at the front is not the only one who 
needs special spiritual ministration in these stressful 
times. Those who remain at home have equally heavy 
burdens to bear and in very many cases their souls are 
tried even more severely than those of the soldiers in the 
battle-lines. And so a voluminous devotional literature 
has been created to meet the spiritual needs of those who 
have remained behind while their friends and kin are un- 
der fire risking their lives to save the Fatherland, of those 
who have felt in their souls the thrill of these stirring 
times. 

Here again Conrad has been among the most meritori- 
ous. Better than anyone else he has been able to say the 
proper words to reach the inmost heart of those hundreds 
of thousands whom the rush of recent events has made 
accessible to religious ideas. Three booklets that have 
issued from his pen since the war began have met with 
extraordinary success. They bear the titles: Be Still 
before God, Be Strong in the Lord, and The Cup of Salva- 
tion. Deeply devotional, carrying a strong appeal to the 
intellect and a sharp stimulus for the will, they cannot 
tail to inspire courage in the despairing heart. A happy 
note of optimism rings out everywhere. “If God is for 
us, who can be against us?” These tones strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the German heart and furnish nourish- 
ing food for the soul. In all the great mass of religious 
literature that is being issued with a special view to the 
needs of the times, nothing has surpassed in excellence 
and in popularity the little books of Pastor Conrad. They 
are written in a way and with a content that appeals to 
all classes, and their author well deserves to be called the 
soul physician of the German people both at home and at 
the front. 

Another work of note along this same line, but appeal- 
ing more particularly to the intellectual classes, has just 
appeared from the pen of the eminent churchman and 
theologian, Professor Reinhold Seeberg. This book is 
entitled “Eternal Life” and is intended to be a book of 
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comfort for educated people in their hours of anxiety and 
trial and especially in their seasons of pain and grief. 

Professor Seeberg’s book grew out of a public lecture 
that he delivered on Memorial Sunday. The effect of 
the lecture was to raise in the inquiring minds of thinking 
people a whole host of concrete questions concerning the 
“life after death.” It is a fact, whether we like it or not, 
that there are many people who refuse to be satisfied in 
their reasons or comforted in their hearts by the mere 
quoting of a few passages of Scripture. So Doctor See- 
berg, discerning a real need, undertook to answer in a 
systematic way the various problems concerning the fu- 
ture life and to base his answers not merely upon a re- 
hearsal of the Biblical doctrines but upon the broader 
basis of a general Christian philosophy. He addresses 
himself to the grief-stricken among the intellectual classes 
of Germany. His purpose is to satisfy the searchings 
and the questionings, to minister to the longings and the 
musings, of the educated Christians in these soul-racking 
days. From the cordial reception which the book has al- 
ready had we may conclude that the author has succeeded 
in his purpose and that his pages reflect the thoughts that 
are now feeding the minds of a large class of Germans on 
the subject of the future existence. For that reason we 
reproduce here some of his leading ideas. 

There is reason to believe, says Seeberg, that those who 
have had genuine personal relationships with one another 
here on earth will continue to have such relationships in 
the future life. With equal reason we may expect that 
the many spiritual relationships that are possible on 
earth but are prevented from being realized because of 
unfavorable circumstances will be realized in the hereaf- 
ter to the common advantage of all parties. It is the 
primitive Will or God from whom emanates the whole 
stream of spiritual development. He causes that stream 
to flow and He directs it in its course. Now the more a 
life is saturated with the power of that spiritual stream, 
the closer and livelier is its approach to the very fountain 
of spirit, and the more intimately does that person feel 
himself embraced in the fold of the divine Spirit. The 
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life of the spirit, into which the life of the individual is 
resolved, is at the same time a life of fellowship with God. 
That fellowship the human soul experiences already here 
below when it feels the realities of the spiritual life. 
And this experience of divine fellowship continues in in- 
creasing degree as the soul progresses in its spiritual life. 
We easily understand, therefore, that this life of fellow- 
ship with God is eternal life. It is a personal relation- 
ship begun here under limitations and continued hereaf- 
ter free from limitations. 

But this spiritual life which has its origin in God is 
necessarily also a moral and a holy life. That is to say, 
if a man loses his morality and his holiness he thereby 
loses also eternal life and salvation. This is a necessary 
consequence. There is nothing arbitrary about it. It is 
not as if this loss, this forfeiture of eternal life, would 
take place in the distant future as the arbitrary punish- 
ment for deeds which the individual has committed here 
onearth. Rather must it be understood that a man, when 
he becomes wicked, by that very circumstance breaks the 
inner continuity of his spiritual life and thus of his own 
accord removes himself from the state that constitutes 
eternal life and salvation. 

When a person has thus torn himself loose from his 
spiritual relationship it requires a special experience to 
replace him again. When evil has blotted out within us 
the blissful consciousness which assures that we are saved 
and safe, how is that consciousness to be restored and how 
is eternal life to be renewed for us? That can be done 
only through Jesus Christ. The imperial power of the 
divine Spirit in Christ conquers the heart by filling it 
with the Spirit who is Life. From the person of Jesus 
comes the irresistible spiritual power of the primitive 
Will (i. e. God) which enters into the will of man and 
sweeps him into a stream of holy spiritual life. As the 
head acts on the body so Christ acts on the spiritual com- 
munity which originates with Him. He guides and di- 
rects its life. The divine Life, which coursed uniformily 
in the person of Jesus, is divided among His followers 
into many little streams and rivulets. But its waters are 
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always the same and they make up a continuous stream 
of life whose essence is only comprehended by the sub- 
missive will. This stream of spiritual life is not de- 
stroyed nor even bent out of its course by the transforma- 
tion which we call death. 

Whoever through wickedness sinks to a lower plane of 
life and refuses to be swept back to the higher plane of 
spiritual fellowship remains forever on that low level. 
The only bonds that bind such a wicked man to other 
men are the bonds of sense. Then when death severs the 
bonds of sensual fellowship and physical existence, that 
man falls into a state of absolute personal isolation. This 
is what we may call the judgment or condemnation. To 
be utterly alone and without the senses, but filled with 
the memories of the life of sense and filled with supremely 
selfish longing after that life: that is eternal torment. 
To be living the spiritual life and in fellowship with the 
spiritual world, occupied with the service of the good and 
filled with unselfish efforts to realize the good: that is 
eternal bliss. 

Those who do not succeed in attaining to eternal life 
remain forever in the condition in which they are placed 
by death. They are absolutely alone and do not come 
into contact with other persons. They carry within 
themselves pictures of the wicked and the sensual, and 
they have an eager longing to experience what those pic- 
tures represent. But that longing can never be gratified. 
Moreover, the wicked in the future life never lose their 
capacity for eternal iife or their sense of need for it. A 
will which constantly stretches and strains in eager de- 
sire and earnest longing but never reaches anything or 
anybody and therefore is eternally bound in the misery 
of unquenchable thrist,—that is about the condition which 
we are accustomed to call hell. As a matter of fact it is 
a general characteristic of all divine punishments that 
the man who rebels against the divine order in the pur- 
suit of his own satisfaction and pleasure, through this 
very course ultimately brings himself into a state which 
he finds to be both unsatisfying and miserable. 

We may expect to recognize one another in the future 
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life. But of course this expression must be used with 
care. Our imagination does not enable us to think of any 
other scenes of recognition than those which we experi- 
ence here on earth, where people come into physical con- 
tact with one another through the senses. The kind of 
recognition that will be ours in the future life is hidden 
from us, because from the very nature of the case we 
cannot in any way experience it here. For in our future 
state of existence we shall know one another only in our 
spiritual individualities and only through our interaction 
among one another as spiritual beings. But it must not 
be thought that we shall for that reason have less of our 
friends than when they stood before us in body and ex- 
tended us their hands. We shall not have less but more. 
For there we shall have them in the very essence of their 
being, which essence often escapes us here because of the 
limitations placed upon our vision by sin. If we think of 
ourselves as having sloughed immortality, having cast 
off the merely physical and having burst through the 
limitations of sense, we realize that all the pictures of our 
imagination, painted as they are in the colors of our pres- 
ent form of existence, are utterly inadequate to express 
the glory that will be ours. If we could think of our- 
selves as separated from everything now in us that has 
not come from the Spirit of Christ, if we could imagine 
ourselves as pure members of the body of Christ so that 
the sum total of all our lives would in reality be the body 
of Christ,—then we should have a true picture of eternal 
bliss. 

Eternal life begins here in time. It simply means that 
we have established a relationship with the world of 
spirit and that thereby we are raised above the mere life 
of sense with the bonds and the isolation which it imposes 
on our spiritual personality. Thus it is possible for us to 
make ourselves personally and spiritually independent of 
the world of sense. Then when death takes place and the 
threads binding us to the world of sense are severed and 
that world is lost to us forever, it is possible for us to 
maintain our contact and our relationship with the world 
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of spirit and thus avoid falling into that terrible isolation 
to which death would otherwise lead. To that relation- 
ship with the world of spirit which we thus call eternal 
life we are led only by Jesus Christ our Lord. 

These are some of the leading thoughts that Seeberg 
presents in his book. For clearness and concreteness of 
idea on an obscure subject, for beauty and force of ex- 
pression, they are scarcely excelled and they have made a 
deep impression among those for whom they were in- 
tended. 

Many of the prominent preachers of Germany such as 
TIhmels of Leipzig, Hunzinger of Hamburg, and Lahusen 
and Dryander of Berlin, are regularly permitting their 
sermons to be printed. Thus they reach a much wider 
public than could be reached through the pulpit alone, and 
moreover they are made available for distribution among 
the soldiers in the trenches and the hospitals and even 
among the German soldiers in captivity in other coun- 
tries. 

A group of university professors, chiefly of Berlin Uni- 
versity, among them Seeberg, Harnack, and Deissmann, 
have been issuing a series of thoughtful and stimulating 
addresses dealing in an expert way with various religious 
and theological problems suggested by the war. The 
series is known as “German Addresses in Trying Times.” 

Special liturgies have been prepared for the services 
among the soldiers at the front and for the various kinds 
of special church services required to meet the war needs 
of those at home., Special collections of sacred hymns 
have been published. Special collections of prayers, 
special collections of Scripture passages, leaflets, post- 
cards, pamphlets, booklets, and books, all of them seeking 
to minister to the special religious needs of a great people 
at war,—these constitute the practical devotional litera- 
ture of the day. It is probably very safe to assume that 
the devotional literature that is now issuing from the 
German press far exceeds in quantity any other kind of 
literature. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK. 


Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, edited by James 
Hastings, D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, 
D.D., and John C. Lambert, D.D. Two volumes. 
Volume 1, Aaron—Systra. Cloth. Size 7 x 11. 
Pp. xiv 729. Price $6.00. Sold by subscription only. 
Dr. Hastings has the genius of making great encyclo- 

paedias. He knows what is needed and whom to select 

to furnish it. He marshals knowledge and scholarship 
with consummate skill. The five large volumes of 
the Dictionary of the Bible were scarcely finished before 
they were followed by the two volumes of the Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels, which in no sense duplicate 

previous matter. The present series of two volumes, a 

Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, supplements the pre- 

vious volumes, making a combination of great scope and 

richness. The latter two series form a complete Diction- 
ary of the New Testament. 

The Lucan authorship of the Acts is maintained in a 
learned article by Prof. Lake. The authorship of He- 
brews can not be determined from any known facts. “All 
attempts to discover the author’s name are reduced to 
mere conjecture.” 

Baptism is ably discussed by Dr. A. J. Maclean who 
holds that while immersion was at first probably the 
typical mode, “it is also probable that total immersion 
could not always be practiced, as in the case of the Philip- 
pian jailer; and that when this was the case the candidate 
stood in the water, which was then poured over him.” 
He also maintains against Robinson that the R. V. has 
properly rendered eis as into—“into the name.” Infant 
baptism is defended on the usual grounds with this signi- 
ficant conclusion in reply to the objection that infants 
cannot have faith: “But this is not a true objection. 
If an adult coming to baptism has not faith, he puts the 
barrier of non-faith between God and himself; he cannot 
be in a neutral condition, but if he does not believe in God, 
must disbelieve in Him. With an infant it is not so. In 
the age of innocence he cannot put a barrier between God 
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and himself, and therefore the fact that he has not yet 
learned to have an active faith does not preclude the 
working of the grace of God within him.” 

In discussing the Atonement Prof. Platt of the Wes- 
leyan College in Birmingham, expresses his belief that 
the teachings of the Apostolic Age include both objective 
and subjective features. The objective atonement “is 
represented as accomplished once for all in the sacrificial 
obedience of Christ even unto death,” and is realized 
subjectively in the self-surrender of man under the con- 
straint of the love of God in Christ. “God declares 
Himself reconciled by something He had done whilst men 
were yet sinners.” A merely mechanical satisfaction 
theory of the atonement cannot be found in the Apostolic 
teaching. “We are presented rather with an intensely 
ethical conception of God’s requirements and with a mys- 
tical view of man’s relation to Christ as the Representa- 
tive of the race. Substitution is thus deepened into 
moral identification and solidarity.” The finality of this 
doctrine must be maintained because it commends itself 
to Christian consciousness and is realized in experience. 

Justification as conceived by the apostolic mind is the 
act of God alone. This interpretation is Luther’s as over 
against Rome. _Ritschl is declared to be “out of true 
lineal descent of Reformed theology when he argues that 
the individual believer attains certainty of salvation only 
as in the exercise of his religious experience he reaches 
dominion over the world; he is back on the old plane of 
‘ordinances’ and ‘works’ which incited Luther’s pole- 
mic.” 

The article on God contains the affirmation of the “su- 
bordination” of the Son and of the Spirit. While there 
is in a sense in which this is true in the work of redeem- 
ing mankind and in the official relations of the persons of 
the Trinity, it is not true concerning the essence of the 
Triune God. Since the word “subordination” was applied 
to the false conceptions of Arius and the imperfect views 
of Tertullian and Origen, it is unfortunate that it should 
be used in setting forth the truly Christian view of the 
Trinity. Dr. William Adams Brown in his Christian 
Theology in Outline, p. 145, holds that subordination is 
the teaching of Greek theology and that it disappeared in 
the West under Augustine’s influence. At all events 
subordination is a word that ought not to be applied to 
persons of the Godhead. It awakens doubt as to the 
deity of our Lord, who is “God blessed forever.” 
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Taking it all in all we are most favorably impressed 
with the present volume for its learning as well as for its 
conservative attitude. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


CONCORDIA PUBLICATION HOUSE. 


The Difference. A Popular Guide to Denominational 
History and Doctrine by I.G. Monson. Pp. 74. Price 
50 cents. 


This is a second book of a popular type on Compara- 
tive Symbolics, that has been given to us in English. The 
first was a translation of the 12th ed. of Graul’s work, 
“Distinctive Doctrines,” by Dr. D. M. Marteus. This 
new book of Rev. I. G. Monson, who is a member of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Synod, has one decided advantage 
over the former: It is written with reference to condi- 
tions in America. 

Many of our ministers and laymen have been craving 
for just such a help by which to become quickly informed 
on the leading differences between the denominations of 
Christendom, especially as represented in our country. 
The aim of the author is given in the following words: 
It was “to be more suggestive than exhaustive, to avoid 
all technicalities, and to treat the different dogmas in 
such a manner that the common, everyday Christian 
could understand them.” 

The special type of this little book on Symbolics is that 
which was first introduced by Winer. The differences 
are tabulated in a comparative way. Doctrine after doc- 
trine is taken up and the different conceptions of the 
churches are enumerated. But the author has added the 
element of polemics, much in the manner of the larger 
German work of Prof. Guenther. First, the Bible doc- 
trine is stated on the basis of clear passages of Scrip- 
ture. Then follows a quotation from the Confessions 
covering that doctrine. Then the errors of the different 
churches are presented with refutations by Scripture 
passages. 

A danger easily accompanying this method is to quote 
passages of Scripture that do not prove conclusively. 
There are many cases of that kind in Guenther; whether 
also in this book may be examined by the reader. It is 
well to remember that he who wants to prove too much 
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does not prove enough. The harmony of the Scriptures 
‘(analogy of faith) should also not be overlooked. 

Following the Winer method there is no chance for 
weaving into the discussions the historical element which 
is often of greatest importance for understanding an er- 
roneous development and for a successful refutation. But 
our author has very ably supplied that need with a first 
part which furnishes in brief indications the keys of his- 
tory. 

There is not enough bold type in the book. Ina 
treatise of so many divisions and sub-divisions the names 
of churches and leaders and the leading thoughts in many 
paragraphs should stand out in heavy print, and sub- 
thoughts should be indicated by italics. 

ee J. L. NEVE. 


Weg des Lebens. Sermons on the Epistles of the Church 

Year, by Pastor C. C. Schmidt, St. Louis, Mo. 

The author of these sermons is the well-known pastor 
of the church in St. Louis, of which the professors and 
‘students of the seminary of the Missouri Synod, the larg- 
est theological seminary in the world (with between three 
and four hundred students) are members. One can ex- 
pect that the minister in such a church is one with special 
gifts in preaching and one that uses and has to use great 
care in the preparation of the sermons. These sermons 
are masterpieces as to content and form. The diction is 
very simple and ‘natural. There are no involved sen- 
tences and high sounding phrases. The form is beauti- 
ful, but not because of any aiming at beauty of style, but 
simply because the preacher finds without any artificial- 
ity the adequate form for the divine truth which he wants 
to sink into the hearts of his hearers. The sermons are 
deeply evangelical. Everywhere the Word is rightly di- 
vided because Law and Gospel are in proper relation to 
each other. There is a strong educational force in this 
book for any one who would like to have an answer to this 
one question: What does it mean to preach the Gospel? 

J. L. NEVE. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. NEW YORK. 


The Centennial History of the American Bible Society. 
By Henry Otis Dwight. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 605. Price 
* $1.00. In paper binding 50 cents. 
This is not a volume of dry statistics, as one might ex- 
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pect. Indeed, we have been distinctly disappointed to 
find so few statistics in it. It is a veritable “history” of 
a great enterprise, and few histories could be found more 
interesting as to content, or more fascinatingly written. 

Few persons, we imagine, know that the American 
Congress ever took action recognizing the importance of 
the Bible as a national necessity, and providing a supply 
for distribution among the army and people of the new 
nation. The story is told in the following paragraph 
found on page 3: “With all the other upheavals which 
the Revolution brought to the colonies it suddenly stop- 
ped Bible sales. Connection had been severed with the 
London printing houses. In 1777 a famine of Bibles was 
one of the many ills which a distracted Congress was 
called upon promptly to remedy at one of the Pennsylva- 
nia towns where it was able to meet in security. Dr. 
Allison, one of its chaplains, petitioned Congress to order 
the printing of at least twenty thousand Bibles. The 
lack of suitable paper, and even of sufficient type, in all 
the thirteen States for such a work negatived the scheme; 
but Congress voted by seven States against six to import 
twenty thousand Bibles from Holland, and this plan was 
set in execution.” 

The American Bible Society was organized in the city 
of New York in May 1816. The organization of a na- 
tional society was largely the result of the persistent ef- 
forts of Samuel J. Mills who had been acting as an itiner- 
ant missionry and Bible distributor in the West and 
Southwest and who was appalled at the destitution of the 
Holy Scriptures which he found among the scattered peo- 
ple in the new settlements. In one of his reports he 
writes, “There are districts containing from twenty to 
fifty thousand people entirely destitute of the Scriptures 
and of religious privileges. How shall they hear without 
a preacher? Never will the impression be erased from 
our hearts that has been made by beholding those scenes 
of wide-spread desolation. The whole country from 
Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico is as the valley of the 
shadow of death. Only here and there a few rays of gos- 
pel light pierced through the awful gloom. This vast ex- 
panse of our country contains more than one million in- 
habitants. The number of Bibles sent to them by all the 
societies in the United States is by no means as great as 
the yearly increase of the population. The original num- 
ber of people still remains unsupplied.” 

This was in 1812-’15. It is estimated that there were 
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then not less than one hundred local Bible Societies in the 
various cities and States of the country. But there was 
no co-operation between them, and no concentration of 
effort and means. Hence the desire for a general Society 
which might bring these scattered forces together and 
work for united and consequently much greater results. 

This book tells the story of how this was accomplished 
and of the wonderful things that have been wrought in 
the hundred years between May 1816 and May 1916. It 
is a gripping story, and heartening too. During this 
hundred years more than one hundred millions of volumes 
containing either the entire Bible, or the New Testament, 
or parts thereof, have been distributed in every country 
to which the Christian missionary has gone with the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and in every language and dialect 
which has been reduced to written form. No wonder 
that some writers have called this story “The Romance of 
the Bible Society.” It is more interesting and compell- 
ing than any romance, because it is a story of actual ac- 
complishment, the story of what God has wrought by and 
through His Word. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE GERMAN LITERARY BOARD. BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Psychological Studies in Lutheranism. By Paul Harold 
Heisey, M.A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Jacob A. Clutz, D.D. Pp. 148. Price 75 cents net, 
The author of this volume is one of our younger Gen- 

eral Synod pastors, who has earnestly devoted himself to 
study since graduating from Midland College and the 
Western Theological Seminary in 1910. He had special 
facilities for this by reason of the fact that his first charge 
was at North Liberty, Iowa, only a few miles from Iowa 
City, the seat of the State University of Iowa. He 
promptly took up a regular course in the university and 
received the Master’s degree from it in 1911. He then 
continued as a graduate student from 1912 to 1915, his 
chief subjects being Philosophy and Psychology. He 
also gave much attention to the subject of Religious edu- 
cation. 

It was while pursuing these studies that he became in- 
terested in the general subject of the Psychology of Re- 
ligion, working under the direction of Professor E. D. 
Starbuck, one of the pioneers in this subject in this coun- 
try. One of the chapters of the present volume was first 
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prepared as a thesis in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree. This was Chapter II, on 
“A Study in the Mysticism of Luther.” This, and three 
of the other chapters, on “The Psychological Study of 
Religion,” “A Psychological Study of Lutheranism,” and 
“The Psychology of the Religious Revival.” have been 
printed before, the first three in the LUTHERAN QUAR- 
TERLY, and the fourth in The Lutheran Church Review. 
To these has been added a fifth chapter on “The Psy- 
chology of Confirmation.” 

Mr. Heisey has done his work well, especially when it 
is remembered that he is a pioneer in this particular 
phase of the subject. Since the appearance of Profes- 
sor Starbuck’s book on “The Psychology of Religion” in 
1899, there has been a fiood of books on one phase and 
another of this general subject. But so far as the re- 
viewer knows this little book of Mr. Heisey’s is the first 
formal and extended attempt to apply the Psychology of 
Religion to the interpretation of the Christian experience 
and life of a particular denomination. 

Of course, other writers have discussed the differences 
in the experience of different persons, and different 
classes of persons, and the causes for these found in the 
environment and training provided by the different de- 
nominations. Especially has this been the case with 
Starbuck and James and Cutten. The latter has a special 
chapter on “Denominationalism” in his volume on “The 
Psychological Phenomena of Christianity” published in 
1908. 

The reviewer may be permitted to quote here two short 
paragraphs from his introduction to Mr. Heisey’s book. 

“Mr. Heisey is simply following this lead, (of Star- 
buck, James and Cutten, referred to above), when he now 
undertakes in this volume to present a study, from the 
standpoint of Psychology, of some of the peculiarities of 
the great Lutheran Church to which he belongs, and of 
Martin Luther the great Reformer to whom under God 
the Lutheran Church owes its origin and its name, as well 
as many of its characteristics in doctrine and life. The 
work may be somewhat fragmentary and incomplete, as 
all such pioneer work is apt to be of necessity. But it is 
a very interesting and promising beginning. I have no 
doubt that it will be followed in due time by more elabo- 
rate studies of the same character, either by the same au- 
thor or by others, very likely by both. we 

“Not only so, but it will in all probability suggest simi- 
lar studies of the other great denominations, and eventu- 
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ally comparative studies of the different denominations. 
And who knows but that such studies may prove by and 
by to be an important step towards a better understand- 
ing between the several denominations of Christians and 
a more fraternal relation and co-operation.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE GERMAN LITERARY BOARD. BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


A Brief History of the Lutheran Church in America. By 
Dr. J. L. Neve, Professor of Symbolics and History of 
Doctrine in Wittenberg Seminary, Springfield, Ohio. 
Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 464 
pages. Price $1.75. 


Dr. Neve has performed a very real and most import- 
ant service to the Church by writing this history in the 
first place, and now again by rewriting and extending it 
in this second edition. That this service has been ap- 
preciated is shown by the fact that when the first edition 
appeared, in 1903, it was very soon adopted as a text- 
book in most of the Lutheran theological seminaries in 
this country. In this way it has already done much to 
give to our younger men in the ministry, in all parts of 
the Church, a clearer understanding and a better appre- 
ciation of the many difficulties and discouragements un- 
der which the founders of the Lutheran Church in 
America labored. They are thus much better prepared 
to meet the problems of the Church for to-day, and to 
plan and work for the greater and better things of the 
future. 

In this second edition the book has been largely re- 
written, and made much fuller in parts, so that it now 
has about twice as many pages as in the first edition. The 
statistics, and other historical matter, have been brought 
up to date, in a number of cases facts and figures being 
given that belong to the present year, 1916. All this will 
add very much to the value of the history, and will no 
doubt add to its popularity and increase its circulation. 
Not only every Lutheran minister, but all our intelligent 
laymen also, should read and study this volume. It will 
give them a new insight into the many perplexing prob- 
lems of the Church and will prepare them to work much 
more intelligently and sympathetically for their solution. 
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The method of treatment followed in this volume is 
iphics tically the same as in the first edition. This can, 
perhaps, be best stated by the author himself. In his 

brief introductory remarks, he says: “Reviewing the 250 
years of Lutheran history in America, the historian faces 
the question: How is the material to be treated? Shall 
he simply enumerate the leading events, and by co-ordi- 
nating them sacrifice the reali historical character of the 
work? This was too much the case in the first attempt 
that was made in our country, in Dr. E. J. Wolf’s “Lu- 
therans in America.” Or shall we (like Jacobs and 
Fritschel) trace tne development chiefly from the view- 
point of confessional pr ogress? This plan would cer- 
tainly be interesting; ‘but it is easily confusing for the 
beginner, and this book is to be a hand-hook of the his- 
tor y of the Lutheran Church in America for students who 
first want to find their bearings before they investigate 
more extensively. So we purpose to present the history 
here simply from the viewpoint of organization and 
growth.” 

In working out this plan, Dr. Neve divides his history 
into three periods. The first period deals with the 
“Origin of Individual Congregations,” and covers about 
one hundred years, from about 1640 to the arrival of 
Muhlenberg in 1742. It is divided into three sections: 
1. The. Dutch Lutherans, chiefly in and about New 
York. 2. The Swedish Lutherans, chiefly in and about 
Philadelphia and Wilmington. 3. The German Luth- 
erans, chiefly in eastern Pennsylvania, with some scat- 
tered settlements in the states of New York and Georgia. 
The second period deals with the organization of congre- 
gations into synods. This period covers about three-quar- 
ters of a century, from the coming of Muhlenberg in 1742 
to the early part of the nineteenth century when the first 
steps were taken which culminated in the organization of 
the General Synod in 1820. It saw the origin of at least 
six district synods, the Old Pennsylvania Synod or 
Ministerium, the New York Ministerium, the North 
Carolina Synod, the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
Synod of Maryland and Virginia, and the Tennessee 
Synod. This was a great step in advance which 
was largely the result of the wisdom and patience and de- 
votion of the Patriarch Muhlenberg. The discussion of 
these two periods occupies less than 100 pages. The third 
period treats of the organization of the district synods 
into larger general bodies, the General Synod, the Gen- 
eral Council, the United Synod in the South, the Synodi- 
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cal Conference, etc. This period occupies the remainder 
of the book, and includes an account of the several Lu- 
theran Synods which still remain independent, never hav- 
ing joined any of the general bodies, or having joined one 
or another of them and then again withdrawn. 

In presenting the history of the different synods and 
general bodies the author claims to have “sincerely aim- 
ed at impartiality.” He says, “He has not intentionally 
magnified the work of one synod or minimized the merits 
of another. In presenting the history of his own synod, 
he has not tried to cover up the shortcomings of the past.” 
Having read the volume through with some care we can 
testify to the truthfulness of this claim, though it would 
be strange if no fault should be found by any. Indeed, 
we are disposed to think that Dr. Neve has been unneces- 
sarily frank in uncovering the weaknesses and past short- 
comings of “his own synod,” the General Synod. We 
would not say that he has in any case over magnified 
these, but he might, in extenuation of them, have more 
fully emphasized the fact that the General Synod was 
standing for a very positive type of Lutheranism when 
some of the bodies which now want to pose as the only 
simon-pure Lutherans were much less pronounced in 
their allegiance to the true confessional faith of the 
Church than the General Synod has ever been. But 
doubtless it was better to err on the side of charity. 

The story which Dr. Neve had to tell is a most interest- 
ing one, and he has told it in a most interesting way. It 
is often a pathetic story, and sometimes even tragic. As 
one rises from the reading of the story, he cannot help 
feeling that many of the fathers of the Church, and even 
some of the present day leaders, have been over zealous 
about the tithing of the mint, anise and cummin of the 
most minute points of doctrine, and have often forgotten 
or neglected the weightier matters of the law, justice and 
mercy and love. If they had been just a little broader 
and more charitable in regard to minute differences, with- 
out sacrificing any of the essentials of either faith or 
practice, how different the history of our great Church 
might have been in this country. Instead of presenting 
to other denominations and to the world the pitiable 
spectacle of a Church divided and subdivided within itself 
almost to the nth degree, and often spending its strength 
in contentions within that tend to weakness and self-de- 
struction, we might have presented a united front which 
would have made us tenfold the power we have been in 
defense of the integrity of the Scriptures, purity of doc- 
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trine and holiness of life. Certainly, we cannot much 
blame those who, looking on from without, conclude that 
there are many different kinds of Lutherans. 

No doubt Dr. Neve is correct when he says in his final 
“Review of the Extension of the Lutheran Church in 
America,” “The history of the Lutheran Church in this 
country has been marked by violent controversies. Look- 
ing at these from the viewpoint of Christian charity, we 
do not doubt that much offense has been given. Men 
have mistaken their personal opinions for the divine 
truth. Human obstinacy may have been substituted for 
holy zeal. But, on the whole, it must be conceded that the 
underlying purpose has been loyalty to the Word of God. 
These controversies prove that the Church has not lost 
its vitality, and is still able to defy the new “science with 
its scorn of an infallible Bible.” Still, we cannot help 
feeling that the Church might much better have shown 
its vitality by unitedly contending against the enemies of 
the truth, instead of contending within itself about the 
truth of minute points of doctrine and of practice con- 
cerning which there never has been, and never will be, 
entire agreement among Lutherans. 

The usefulness and consequent value of Dr. Neve’s his- 
tory is greatly increased by the arrangement of the mat- 
ter. The division into chapters, and sections, and num- 
bered paragraphs, and the use of heavy faced type to call 
attention to key words and phrases, together with a sys- 
tem of cross-references, and many foot notes, greatly fa- 
cilitate the use of the book, and make it easy to follow up 
any particular point or subject in the different periods. 
Another valuable feature of the book is the rather full 
biographical notes at the close of each chapter or period. 
These include brief sketches of a number of men still liv- 
ing who have played an important part in the history of 
the several synods or general bodies, or in the founding 
and development of their institutions. Besides a very 
full table of contents, there are also two very ful! and 
carefully arranged indexes, a “Personal Index” giving 
the names of the men referred to in the history, and a 
“Topical Index.” 

The book is well printed and well bound, and has the 
admirable quality of lying open at any page without be- 
ing weighted. We have observed a number of typo- 
graphical errors and some misstatements of fact which 
more careful proof reading would have corrected. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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The Spirits of Just Men Made Perfect. A study of the 
Intermediate State. By John Elliott Wishart, D.D. 
Pp. 170. Price $1.00. 


“If a man die shall he live again?” To this ever recur- 
ring question of all the ages, the natural instinct of man 
has almost universally answered, Yes. There have been 
great differences of opinion, however, as to the many re- 
lated questions connected with the belief in immortality, 
even among Christian believers. Will there be an im- 
mortality of the body as well as for the soul? If the 
body is to be raised up and reunited with the soul, when, 
and how, shall it be raised up? Will the resurrection 
body be composed of the same particles which belong to 
the body that dies and is laid in the grave? Or, will it 
be a spiritual, or spiritualized body, that will preserve 
its identity in some other way than by a literal identity 
of particles? What is the condition, and place, and ex- 
perience of the disembodied spirit during the time inter- 
vening between death and the resurrection? Is it con- 
scious or unconscious? Is it capable of intercourse with 
others? Is it active or inactive? If active, what is the 
nature of its employments? Does it know and recognize 
those who were its friends in life? Does it have any 
knowledge of what is going on in the world from which it 
has been removed by death? These, and a hundred other 
like questions, are constantly occurring and recurring to 
the thoughtful mind. What answer to them is possible? 

These, and such as these, are the questions discussed in 
this interesting little volume by Dr. Wishart. The dis- 
cussions are of course brief, but they are eminently clear, 
and as satisfactory and conclusive as can be expected un- 
der the circumstances. The Bible, of course, and mainly 
the New Testament, is taken as the guide and final au- 
thority. The conclusions reached, and the positions 
maintained are mainly those which the various branches 
of the orthodox Protestant Church have long maintained 
and expressed in their creeds. They are summed up by 
the author in a single paragraph in the last of the sixteen 
chapters which make up the volume. He says: 

“These fundamental truths may be stated in a few 
words: that the soul lives on in conscious, personal ex- 
istence; that at death its character is fixed, and that it is 
dealt with on the basis of character, under grace, and is 
granted a reward or suffers punishment; that it will be 
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engaged in spiritual activities and will have capacity and 
opportunity, if it be on the upward course, for constant 
progress; and that it will have fellowship with God, with 
angels, and with other redeemed spirits like itself. These 
are essential positions for which, amid much that is 
doubtful, we make bold to contend.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Lutheran Manual. By Junius B. Remensnyder, 
D.D., LL.D., author of “Heavenward,” “The Atone- 
ment and Modern Thought,” &c. Fourth and Revised 
Edition. Cloth. Pp. 225. Price $1.00 net. 

It is a high compliment to the author of The Lutheran 
Manual that a fourth edition has been called for. The 
Manual, as its name indicates, is a Hand-book—a handy 
book, which gives in a simple yet comprehensive manner 
a statement of the doctrines, worship, government and 
work of the Lutheran Church in America. It is adapted 
to the laity as well as to the clergy. To a non-Lutheran 
it will give in brief compass an insight into the nature 
and worship of a great Church. 

The present edition is an improvement on those going 
before in accuracy of statement on doctrine and in bring- 
ing statistics to date. We notice a serious misprint on 
page 212, where the General Synod is credited with giv- 
ing two hundred and forty million dollars to missions in 
a single biennium! It should be as many thousand. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


F. H. REVELL COMPANY. NEW YORK. 


The Churches of the Federal Council, Their History, Or- 
ganization and Instinctive Characteristics and a State- 
ment of the Development of the Federal Council, edited 
by Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council in America. Cloth,5x 714. Pp. 266. 
Price $1.00 net. 


The full title of this volume accurately describes its 
contents; but its value is far greater than is apparent. 
The history of each one of the thirty denominations is 
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written by a representative of his Church and is, there- 
fore, in a measure authoritative. There are several valu- 
able statistical tables. The principles and functions of 
the Council are also briefly presented. It would be well 
for the clergy to possess this book in order that they may 
inform themselves concerning a movement which has in- 
terested millions of Christian people. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 





